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PREFACE 


TOTHE 


READER. 


Can wery eafily phanſie,that many upon the 
very firſt fight of the Title, will preſent« 
ly imagine, that the Author does either 
want the great Tithes, lying under the 

preſſure of ſome pitiful Vicarage ; or that hs 
is much out of humoar, and diſſatisfied with 
the preſent condition of Affairs ; or laſtly, 
that he writes to no purpoſe at all, there ha- 
wing been abundance of unprofitable Adviſers 
in this kind. 

As to my being under ſome low Church 
Diſpenſation, you may know, I write not out 
of a pinching neceſſity, or out of any rifing 
defign ; and you may pleaſe to believe, that 
although I have a moſt ſolemn reverence for 
the Clergy in general, and eſpecially for that 
of England ; yer, for my own part, I muſt 
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confeſs to you, I am not of that holy Employ- 
ment ; and have as little thought of being 
Dean or Biſhop, as they that think ſo, have 
hopes of being all Lord-keepers. 

Nor leſs miſtaken will they be, that ſhall 
judge me in the leaſt diſcontented, or any 
ways diſpoſed to diſturb the peace of the pre- 
ſent ſettled Church : For in good truth, I 
have neither loſt Kings nor Biſhops Lands, 
that ſhould incline me to a ſurly and quarrel- 
ſome complaining : As many be, who would 
have been glad enough to ſee His Majeſty 
reſtored, and would have endured Biſhops 
aaintily well, had they loſt no Money by their 
coming in. TI am not, I'll aſſure you, any 
of thoſe occaſional Writers, that miſſing Pre= 
ferment in the Univerſity, can preſently write 
you their new ways of Education ; or being 4 
little tormented with an ill choſen Wife, ſet 
forth the Dottrine of Divorce to be truly E- 
wangelical : the cauſe of theſe few ſheets was 
honeſt and innocent, and as free from all paſ- 
fion, as any arf1gn. 

As for the laſt thing which T ſuppoſed ob- 
jetted, viz. That this Book is altogether 
needleſs, there having been an infinite num- 
ber of Church and. Clergy-Menders, that 
have made many tedious and unſucceſsful Of- 


fers I 4 muſt needs confeſs, that it were here 
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unreaſonable for me to expect a better reward: 
Only thus much I think with Modeſty may be 
ſaid, that T cannot at preſent call to mind 
any thing that is propounded, but what is we- 
ry bopefal, and eafily accompliſhed. For in- 
deed, ſhould I go about to tell you, that a 
Child can never provt- a profitable In- 
ſtrudfor of the People, unleſs born when the 
Sun z in Aries; or brought up in aSchool that 
ſtands full South ; that be can never be able 
to govern 4 Pariſh,unleſs he can ride the Great 
Horſe ; or that he can never go through the 
great Work of the Miniſtry, unleſs for three 
hundred years backward, it can be proved 
that none of his Family ever had Congh, 
Ague, or Gray Hair ; then T ſhould very pa- 
tiently endure, to be reckoned amongſt the 
vaineſt that ever made attempt. But believe 
me, Reader, I am not, as you will eaftly ſee, 
any Contriver of an incorruptible and pure 
Cryſtalline Church ; or any Expetter of a 
Reign of nothing but Saints and Worthies : 
But only an honeſt and hearty Wiſher, that 
the beſt of our Clergy might for ever con- 
tinue as they are, Rich and Learned ; and 
that the ft might be wvery uſeful, and well 
eſteemed of in their Profeſſion. 
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H A T ſhort Diſcourſe, which 
we lately had concerning the 
Clergy, continues ſo freſh in 


your mind, that I perceive, by 

your laſt, you are more than a little trou- 
bled to obſerye that Diſ-eſteem that lies 
upon ſeveral of thoſe ho'y Men. Your 
good wiſhes for the Church, I know, are 
very ſtrong and unfeigned, and your hopes 
of the World receiving much more advan- 
tage, and better advice, from ſome of the 
Clergy than uſually it is found by Expe- 
A 4 - rience 
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rience to do, are neither needleſs nor im- 
poſſible. And as I have always been a de- 
vout Admirer, as well as a ſtrict Obſerver 
of your AQtions ; ſo I have conſtantly ta- 
ken a great delight to concur with you in 
your very Thoughts. Whereupon ir is, 
Sir, that I have ſpent ſome few hours up- 
on that which was the occaſion of your 
lait Letter, and the ſubject of our late Di- 
{courſe. And before, Sir, I enter upon 
telling you what are my Apprehenſions; 
I mult heartily profeſs, that for my own 
part, I did never think, fince at all I un- 
derſtood the Excellency and PerfeCtion of 
a Church, bur that Ours now latelyReſto- 
red, as formerly Eſtabliſhed, does far out- 
go, as to all Chriſtian ends and purpoſes, 
either the Pomp and Bravery of Rome her 
ſelf, or the beſt of Free Spiritual States. 
Bur if ſo it be allowable where we have 
{o undoubtedly Learned and Honourable 
a Clergy, to ſuppoſe that ſome of rthart ſa- 
cred Profeſſion, might poſſibly have at- 
tain'd to a greater degree of Eſteem and 
Uſefulneſs to the World; then 1 hope 
what has thus long hindred ſo great and 
deſirable a Blefiing ro this Nation, may 
be modeſtly gueſs'd at; either without 


giving any wilful offence to the preſent 
Church ; 
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Church; or any great tronble, dear Sr, 
to your ſelf: And if I be not very much 
miſtaken, whatever has heretofore, or 


- does at preſent leſſen the Value of our 


Clergy, or render it any degree leſs fer- 
viceable to the World than might be rea- 
ſonably hoped, may be eaſily referred to 
two very plain things; the /znonance of 
ſome, and the Poverty of others of the 
Clergy. | 

And firſt, as to the [znorance of ſome of 
our Clergy; if we would make a {earch 
to purpoſe, we muſt go as deep as the 
very beginnings of Education; and, doubt- 
leſs, may lay a great part of our Misfor- 
tunes to the old faſhioned Methods and 
Diſcipline of Schooling it ſelf :- Upon the 
well ordering of which, although much of 
the Improvement of our Clergy cannot be 
denied mainly to depend ; yet by reaſon 
this is ſo well known to your ſelf, as allo, 
that there has been many of undoubted 
Learning and Experience, that have {er out 
their ſeveral Models for this purpoſe ; I 
ſhall rherefore only mention ſuch loſs of 
time and abuſe ofjyouth,as is moſt remark- 


able and miſchievous, and as could not be 


conveniently omitted in a Diſcourſe of 
this nature, though never ſo ſhort. : 
An 


[ 10 | 

And firſt of all, it were certainly worth 
the conſidering,whether it be unavoidably 
neceſſary to keep Lads to fixteenor ſeyen- 
teen years of Ape, in pure ſlavery to a 
few Latin and Greek words 2 Or whether 
ir may not be more convenient, eſpecially 
if we call to mind their natural Inclinati- 
ons to eaſe and idleneſs, and how harldly 
they are perſuaded of the excellency of 
the liberal Arts and Sciences, any further 
than the ſmart of the laſt piece of Diſci- 
pline is freſh in their memories ; whether, 
I ſay, it be not more proper and beneficial, 
to mix with thoſe unpleaſant Tasks and 
Drudgcries, ſomething that in probability 
might notonly take much better with them, 
but might alſo be much caſter obtained ? 

As ſuppoſe, ſome part of time was al- 
lotted them for the reading of ſome inno- 
cent Engliſh Authors ; where they need 
not go every line {o ——_— to a tor= 
menting Dictionary ; and whereby they 
might come in a ” hs time to apprehend 
common ſence; and to begin to judge 
what is true: For you ſhall have Lads that 
are arch Knavyes at the Nominative Caſe, 
and that have a notable quick Eye at ſpy- 
ing out the Verb, who for want of read- 
ing ſuch common and familiar Books, 


ſhall 
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ſhall underſtand no more of whar is plain 
and ecaſie, than a well educated Dog or 
Horſe. Or ſuppoſe, they weretaught (as 
they might much caſter be than what is 
commonly offered tro them) the Princi- 
ples of Arithmetick, Geometry, and ſuch 
alluring parts of Learning : as theſe things 
undoubtedly would be much more uſe- 
ful, ſo much more' delightful ro them, 
than to be tormented with a tedious Sto- 
ry how Phaeton broke his Neck ; or how 
many Nuts and Apples 7ytirus had for his 
Supper : For moſt certainly Youths, if 
handſomly dealt with, are much inclina- 
ble co Emulation, and to a very uſeful e- 
ſteem of Glory ; and more eſpecially if 
it be the Reward of Knowledge ; and 
therefore if ſuch things were carefully 
and diſcreetly propounded to them , 
wherein they might not only carneſtly 
contend amongſt themſelves, but might 
alſo ſee how far they out-skil the reſt of 
the World ; a Lad hereby would think 
himſelf high and mighty, and would cer- 
tainly take great delight in contemning 
the next unlearned Mortal he meets with- 
al. Bur if inſtead hereof, you diet him 
with nothing but Rules and Exceptions ; 
with tireſome Repetitions of Amo's and 

mumlw's 
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BY 
Tumo's ; ſetting a day alfo apart to recite 
verbatim all the banks Task of the 
foregoing Week (which I am confident is 
uſually as dreadful as an old Parliament 
Faſt) we muſt needs believe that ſuch a 
one, thus managed, will ſcarce think to 
prove immortal by ſuch performances and 
accompliſhments as theſe. You know ve- 
ry well, Sir, that Lads, in the general, 
have but a kind of ugly and odd concep- 
tion of Learning ; and look upon it as 
ſuch a ſtarving thing, and unneceſla 

perfefion (eſpecially as it is uſually dif- 
pens'd out unto them) that Nine-pins and 
Span-counter are judged much more hea- 
venly Employments : And therefore what 
pleaſure, do we think, can ſuch a one 
take, in being bound to ger againſt break- 
faſt rwo or three hundred. Rumblers our 
of Homer, in commendation of Achilles's 
Toes, or the Gyreciar's Boots? Or to have 
meaſured out unto him, very early in rhe 
morning, fifreeen or twenty well laid on 


Laſhes, for letting a Syllable ſlip too ſoon, 


or hanging too long upon it ; Doubtleſs, 
inſtant Execution upon ſuch grand Mif- 
carriages as theſe, will eternally engage 
him to a moſt admirable opinion of the 


Muſes. 
| Lads 
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Lads, certainly, ought ro be won by 
all poſſible Arts and Devices; and though 
many have invented fine Piftures and 
Games, to cheat them into the underta- 
king of unreaſonable burdens, yer this, 
by no means, is ſuch a laſting Temptafi- 
on, as the propounding of that, which 
init {elf is pleaſant and alluring : For we 
ſhall find very many, though of no ex- 
celling quickneſs, will ſoon perceive the 
deſign of rhe Landskip, and fo looking 
through the Veil, will then begin to take 
as little delight in thoſe pretty Contri- 
vances, as in getting by heart three or four 
leaves of ungay'd Nonſence. 

Neither ſeems the Stratagem of Money 
to be {ſo prevailing and catching, as a 
down right offering of ſuch Books whick 
are ingenious and convenient ; there be- 
ing bur very few ſo intolerably careful of 
their Bellies, as to look upon the hopes 
of a Cake, ora few Apples, to be a ſuf- 
ficient recompenſe for cracking their Pates 
with a heap of independent words. 

I am nor ſenſible, that I have faid any 
thing in diſparagement of thoſe two fa- 
mous Tongues, _ the Greek and Latin, 
there being much reaſon to value them 
beyond others ; becauſe the beſt of hu- 


mane 
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mane Learning has been delivered unto 
us in thoſe Languages. But he that wor- 
ſhips them, purely out of honour to Rome 
and Athens, having little or no reſpect to 
the uſefulneſs and excellency of rhe Books 
themſelves (as many do) it is a ſign he 
has a great eſteem and reverence of Anti- 
quity, but I think him by no means com- 
parable for happineſs to him who catches 
Frogs, or hunts Butterflies. 

That ſome Languages therefore ought 
to be ſtudied, is in a manner abſolutely 
neceſſary, unleſs all were brought to one 
(which would be the happieſt thing the 
World could wiſh for ; ) but whether the 
beginning of them, might not. be more 
infenſibly inſtilled, and more advantage- 
ouſly obtained, by reading philoſophical, 
as well as other ingenious Authors, than 
Fanua Linguarum's, crabbed Poems, and 
croſs-grain'd Proſe ; as it hath been here- 
rofore by orhers, ſo it ought to be afreſh 
conſidered by all well-wiſhers, either to 
the Clergy or Learning. 

I know where it is the faſhion of ſome 
Schools to preſcribe a Lad, for his Even- 
ing refreſhment, out of Commenius, all 
the Terms of Art, belonging to Anatomy, 
Mathematicks, or {ome ſuch piece of Lear 

ning. 
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ning. Now, is it not a very Hkely thing 
that a Lad ſhould rake moſt abſolute de- 
light in conquering ſuch a pleaſant 
Task, where, perhaps, he has two or 
three hundred mk to keep in mind, 
with a very ſmall proportion of Sence 
thereunto belonging ; whereas the ule 
and full Meaning of all thoſe difficulr 
Terms, would have been moſt inſenſibly 
obtained, by leiſurely reading in particu- 
lar this or the other Science ? Is it not al- 
ſo likely to be very ſavory, and of com- 
fortable uſe to one, that can ſcarce diſtin- 
guiſh berween Virtue and Vice, to be 
tasked with high and Moral Poem? For 
example, Ir is uſually ſaid, by thoſe that 
are intimately acquainted with him, that 
Flomer's Iliads and Odyſſes contain myſti- 
cally all the Moral Law for certain, ifnot 
a great part of the Goſpel (I ſuppoſe 
much after that rate that Rablazs ſaid his 
Garagantua contained all the Tex Com 
mandments) but perceiyable only to thoſe 
that have a Poctical diſcerning Spirit ; 
with which gift, I ſuppoſe few at School 
are ſo early qualified. Thoſe admirable 
Verſes, Sir, of yours both Engliſh and 
others, which you have ſometimes fa- 
voured me with a fight of, will not ſuf- 


fer 
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fer me to be ſo ſottiſh, as to ſlight or - 


undervalue ſo greatand noble an Accom- 

liſhment. But the committing of ſuch 

igh and brave ſenc'd Poems to a School- 
boy, whoſe main buſinels is to ſearch out 
cunningly the Antecedent and the Rela- 
tive, to lic at catch for a ſpruce Phraſe, a 
Proverb, or a quaint and pithy Sentence, 
is not only to very little purpoſe, but 
that having gargled only thoſe elegant 
Books at School, this {ſerves them inſtead 
of reading them afterward, and does in 
a manner prevent their being further 
look'd into : So that all the Improve- 
ment, whatſoever it be, that may be 
reaped out of the beſt and choiceſt Poets, 
is for the moſt part utterly loſt ; in that 
a time is uſually choſen of reading them, 
when Diſcretion is much wanting to gain 
thence any true Advantage. Thus that ad- 
mirable and highly uſeful picce of Morali- 
ty Tully's Offices, becaulc it is a Book com- 
monly conſtrued at School, is generally 
afterwards ſo contemn'd by Academicks, 
that it is a long hours work to convince 
them, that it is worthy of being look'd 
into again, becauſe they reckon it as a 
Book read over at School, and no que- 
ſtion notably digeſted. M 
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If therefore the ill Methods of Schoot- 
ing does not only occaſion a great loſs of 
time there, bur alſo does begert in Lads a 
very odd opinion and apprehenſion of 
Learning, and much diſpoſes them to -be 
idle, when got a little free from the uſual 
Seycrities ; and that the hopes of more 
or leſs Improvement in the Univerſities, 
very much depend hercupon, it 1s, with- 
out all doubt, the great Concerament of 
all that wiſh well ro the Church, that 
ſuch Care and Regard be had to the Mas 
nagement of Schools, that the Clergy be 
not {o much obſtructed in their firlt At- 
tempts and Preparations to Learning. 

I cannot, Sr, poſſibly be {o ignorant, 
as not to conſider, that what has been 
now offer'd upon this Argument, has not 
only been largely inſiſted on by others, 
but alſo refers not particularly to the 
Clergy ( whoſe Welfare and Eſteem I 
{cem at preſent in a ſpecial manner foli- 
citous about) bur in general to all Lear- 
ned Profeſſions, and therefore might rea- 
{onably have been omitted ; which cer- 
tainly I had done, had I not calld to 
mind, that of thoſe many, that propound 
to themſelves Learning for a Profeſſion, 
there is ſcarce one of ten, but that his 
B Lot; 
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Lot, Choice or Neceſſity, determines him 
to the Study of Divinity. 

Thus, Sir, 1 have given you my 
Thoughts concerning the Orders and 
Cuſtoms of Common Schools : a Conſi- 
deration, in my apprehenſion, not ſlight- 
ly to be weighed ; being that to me ſeems 
hereupon very much to depend the Lear- 
ning and Wiſdom of the Clergy, and the 
Proſperity of the Church. 

The next Unhappineſs, that ſeems to 
have hindred ſome of our Clergy from 
arriving to that degree of Underſtan- 
ding, that becomes ſuch an Holy Office, 
whereby their Company and Diſcourſes 
might be much more than they common- 
ly are valued and defired, 3s, the in- 
conſiderate ſending of all kind of Lads 
to the Univerſities, let their Parts be ne- 
ver {o low and pitiful, and the Inſtructi- 
ons they have lain under never {o mean 


and contemptible, and the Purſes of 


cheir Friends never ſo ſhort to maintain 
them there. If they have but the Com- 
mendation of ſome lamentable and = 
ful Conſtruing-Maſter, it paſſes for tuf- 
ficient evidence, that they will prove 
Perſons very eminent in the Church. 
Thar is to ſay, if a Lad has bur a luſty 


and 
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and well-bearing Memory ( this being 
che uſual and almoſt only thing where- 
by they judge of their Abilities) if he 
can ſing over very tunably three or four 
Stanza's of Lilly's Poetry, be very quick 
and ready to tell what's Latin for all the 
Inſtruments. belonging to his Father's 
Shop ; if preſently, upon the firſt ſcan- 
ning, he know a Spondee from a Dadtyl; 
and can fit a few of thoſe {ame without 
any ſence to his fingers ends ; if laſtly, 
he can ſay perfetly by heart his Acade- 
mick Catechiſm, in pure and paſling La- 
tin, 1.e. What is his Name? Where went 
he to School > and What Author « he beſt 
and chiefly skilld in > A forward Boy, 
cries the School-Maſter, a very preg- 
nant Child | ten thouſand pities, but he 
ſhould be a Scholar : He proves a Cler- 
gy-man, I'll warrant you. Away to the 
Univerſity he muſt needs go; then for a 
little Logick, a little Erhicks, and, God 
knows, a very little of every thing elle, 
and the next time you meet him is in 


the Pulpir. 


Neither ought the Miſchief which a- 


riſes from {mall Country Schools to paſs 


unconſidered; the - Little Governours 


whereof, having, for the moſt part, not 
B 2 {uck'd 
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fuck'd in above fix or ſeven mourhfuls 
of Univerſity Air, muſt yet by all means 
ſuppoſe themſelves ſo notably furniſh'd 
with all forts of Inſtructions, and are ſo 
ambitious of the Glory of being counted 
able to ſend forth now and then to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, from the little Houſe 
by the Church-yard's fide, one of their 
ill-educated Diſciples, that to ſuch as 
theſe oft-rimes is committed the Gui- 
dance and Inſtruction of a whole Pariſh: 
whoſe Parts and Improvements duly con- 
ſidered, will ſcarce render them fit Go- 
vernours of a {mall Grammar-Caſtle. 
Not that it is neceſſary to believe, thar 
there never was a Learned or Uſeful 
Perſon in the Church, but ſuch whoſe 
Education had been at Weſtminſter or St. 
Paul's: But, whereas moſt of the ſmall 
Schools, being, by their firſt Founders 
deſigned only for the Advantage of 
poor Pariſh-Children ; and alſo that the 
Stipend is uſually fo {mall and diſfcou- 
raging, that very few, who can do much 
more than teach to write and read, will 
accept of fuch Preferment ; for theſe to 
pretend to rig out their ſmall ones for 
an Univerlity-Life, proves oft times a 
very great Inconyenience and Damage 
to the Church. And 
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And as many ſuch diſmal things are. 
ſent forth thus with very ſmall Tackling, 
ſo not a few are predeſtinated thither 
by their Friends, from the Fore-ſ1ght of 
a good Benefice, If there be rich Pas» 
ſture, profitable Cuſtoms, and that Fer» 
7 the Eighth has taken out no Toll, 
the Holy Land is a very good Land, 


'and affords abundance of Milk and Ho- 


ney : far be it from their Conſciences 
the conſidering whether the Lad is like-+ 
ly to be ſerviceable to the Church, or 
to make wiſer and better any of his Pa- 
riſhioners. 

All this may ſeem art firſt ſight to be 
eaſily avoided by a ſtrict Examination at 
the Univerſities, and ſo returning by the 
next Carrier all that- was {ent up not fit 
for their purpoſe. But becauſe many of 
their Relarions are oft-times of an infe- 
riour Condition ; and who either by im- 
prudent Counſellors, or elſe out of a 
tickling conceit of their Sons being, 
forſooth, an Univerſity Scholar, have 
purpoſely omitted all other opportunities 
of a Livelihood, to return ſuch, would 
ſeem a very ſharp and ſevere Diſappoint- 
ment. Pa{libly ic might be much better it 
Parents themfclyes, or their Friends, would 
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be mach more wary of determining their 
Children to the Trade of Learnin 


And if ſome of undoubted Knowledge 


and Judgment, would offer their Advice, 
and ſpeak their hopes of a Lad about 
rhirteen or fourteen years of Age (which 
PII aſſure yoy, Sir, may be done with- 
out Conjuring:) and never omit to en- 
quire, whether his Relations are able 
and willing to maintain him ſeven years 
at the Univerſity, or ſce ſome certain 
way of being continued there ſo long, 
by the Help of Friends or others ; as 
alſo upon no ſuch conditions, as ſhall 
in likelihood deprive him of the great- 
eſt part of his Studies. 
| For it is a Common Faſhion of a 
' great many, to complement and invite 
mferiour People's Children to the Uni- 
verſity, and there pretend to make ſuch 
an all-bounrtiful Proviſion for them, as 
they ſhall not fail of coming to a very 
Eminent Degree of Learning : But when 
they come there, they ſhall ſave a Ser- 
yant's Wages. They took therefore 
heretofore a very good Methad to pre- 
vent Sizars over-heating their Brains : 
Bed-making , Chamber-{weeping , and 
Waxer-fetching, were, dopbtleſs, great 
Preſer- 
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Preſervatives againſt too much vain Phir 
loſophy. Now certainly ſuch Preten- 
ded Favours and Kindneſles as theſe, are 
the moſt downright Diſcourteſies in the 
World. For it is ten times more happy, 
both for a Lad and the Church, to be 
a Corn-cutter, or a Tooth-drawer, to 
make or mend Shoes, or be of any in- 
feriour Profeſſion, than to be invited to, 
and promiſed the Conveniencies of a 
Learned Education, and to have his 
Name only ſtand airing upon the Col- 
lege Tables, and his chief Buſineſs ſhall 
be to buy Eggs and Butter. 

Neither ought Lads Parts, before they 
be determined to the Univerſity, be on- 
ly conſidered, and likelyhood of nor 
being diſappointed in their Studies, bur 
alſo Abilities or Hopes of being main- 
tained until they be Maſters of Arts. 
For whereas two hundred, for the moſt 
part, yearly Commence, ſcarce the fifth 
part of theſe continue after their raking 
the firſt Degree. As for the reſt, ha- 
ving exactly Learned, 2uid eſt Logica ? 
and Onot ſunt Virtutes Moral:s > down 
they go by the firſt Carrier, upon the 
top of the Pack, into the Weſt or 
North, or elſewhere, according as their 
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Eſtates lie, with Burgerſdecius, Euſt athius, 
and {uch great helps of Divinity ; and 
then for the Propagation of the Goſpel. 
By that time they can ſay the Predica- 
ments and Creed, they have their choice 
of Preaching or Starving. Now, what 
a Champion for Truth is ſuch# a thing 
likely to be > What an huge Blaze he 
makes in the Church 2 What a Raiſer of 
Doctrines 2 What a Confounder of He- 
reſfies > What an Able Interpreter of 
Hard Places 2 What a Reſolver of Caſes 
of Conſcience ? and What a Prudent 
Guide muſt he needs be to all his Pa» 
riſh 2 

- You may pollibly think, Sir, that 
this ſo carly Preaching might be eaſily 
avoided by with-holding-. Holy Orders, 
the Church having very pradently con- 
{titured in her Canons, That none un- 
der Twenty three years of Age (which 
is the uſual Age after {even years being 
at the Univerlity) ſhould be admitted 
to that Great Employment. 

This indeed might ſeem to do ſome 
Service, were it carefully obſerved ; and 
were there not a thing to be got, cal- 
led a Diſpenſation, which will preſently 
make you as old as you pleaſe. 

Put 
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But if you will, Sir, we'll ſuppoſe 
that Orders were ſtrictly denied to all, 
unleſs qualified according to Canon. I 
cannot foreſee any other Remedy, bur 
that moſt of thoſe Univerſity Youngſters 
muſt fall ro the Pariſh, and become a 
Town Charge, until they be of Spiritual 
Age. For Philoſophy is a very idle thing, 
when one is cold: And a ſmall Syſtem 
of Divinity (though it be Wollebius him- 
{elf ) is not ſufficient when one is hun- 

What then ſhall we do with them, 
and where ſhall we diſpoſe of them un- 
til they come to an Holy Ripeneſs 2 May 
we venture them into the Desk to read 
Service 2 That cannot be, becaule nor 
capable : Beſides, the Temprting Pulpit 
uſually ſtands too near. Or, thall we 
truſt them in ſome good Gentlemens 
Houſes, there to perform Holy things ? 
With all my heart; fo that they may 
not be called down from their Studies 
to ſay Grace to every Health : That 
they may have a little better Wages 
than the Cook or Butler : As allo that 
there be a Groom in the Houle, beſides 
the Chaplain : ( For ſometimes to the 
Ten Pounds a Year, they crowd the 
looking after a couple of Geldings ) 

An 
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And thar he may not be ſent from Ta- 
ble, picking his Teeth, and ſighing with 
his Hat under his Arm, whilſt the Xnight 
and my Lady cat up the Tarts and Chic- 
kens: It may be alſo convenient, if he 
were ſuffered to ſpeak now and then in 
the Parlour, befides at Grace and Pray- 
er time: And that my Couſin Abigazit 
and he fit not too near one another at 
Meals: Nor be preſented together to 
the little Vicarage. All this, Sir, muſt 
be thought of : For in good earneſt, a 
Perſon at all thoughtful of himſelf and 
Conſcience, had much better chuſe to 
live with nothing but Beans and Peaſc- 
pottage ({o that he may have the com- 
mand of his Thoughts and Time) than 
to haye his ſecond and third Courles , 
and to obey the unreaſonable Humours 
of {ome Families. 

And, as ſome thigck, two or three 
Years Continuance in the Univerſity, 
to be time ſufficient for being very great 
Inſtruments in the Church ; {o others 
we have ſo moderate, as to count 
that a folema Admiſſion, and a for- 
mal paying of College Detriments , 
withgut the Trouble of Philoſophical 
Diſcourſes, Diſputations, and the like, 
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are Virtues that will influence as far 
as Newcaſtle, and improve though ar 
never ſo great a diſtance. 

So ſtrangely poſlefied are People, in 
general, with the Eaſineſs and ſmall 
Preparations that are requiſite to the 
Undertaking of the Miniſtry, thar, 
whereas in other Profeſſions they plain- 
ly ſee what conſiderable time is ſpent, 
before they have any Hopes to arrive to 
Skill enough ro practiſe, with any con- 
fidence , what they haye deſigned ; yet 
to preach to ordinary People, and go- 
vern a Country-Pariſh, is uſually judg'd 
ſuch an eaſie Performance, that any Bo- 
dy counts himſelf fir for the Employ- 
ment. We find very few {o unreaſona- 
bly confident of their own Parts, as to 
profeſs either Law or Phyfick, without 
either a conſiderable Continuance in 
{ome of the ans of Court, or an indu- 
{trious Search into - Herbs, Anatomy , 
Chymiltry, and the like ; unleſs ir be 
onlyto make a Bond, or give a Cly- 
{ter. But, as for the Knack of Preach- 
ing, as they call it, that is ſuch a ve- 
ry Eaſe Attainment, that he is counte1 
dull tro purpoſe that is not able at a ve- 
ry {mall Warning, to faſten upon any 

Text 
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Text of Scripture; and to tear and 


tumble it till the Glaſs be out. Many, 


I know yery well, are forced to dif- 


continue, having neither Stock of their 


own, nor Friends to maintain them in 
the Univerſity. Bur whereas a Man's 
Profeſſion and Employment in this 
World, is very much in his own, or in 
the Choice of ſuch who are moſt nearl 
concerned for him : He therefore that 
foreſees that he is not likely to have 
the Advantage of a continued Educati- 
on, he had much better Commir him- 
ſelf to an approved of Cobler or Tinker, 
wherein he may be duly reſpeted accor- 
ding to his Office and Condition of Life, 
than to be only a diſ-eſteemed Pettifog- 
ger or Emperick in Divinity. 

By this time, Sr, I hope you begin to 
conſider , what a great Diſadvantage it 
has been to the Church and Religion, 
the meer Venturous and inconſiderate 
Determining of Youths to the Profeſſion 
of Learning. 

There 1s ſtill one thing by a very few 
at all minded , that ought alſo not to 
be over-looked ; and that is a good 
Conſtitution and Health of Body. And 
therefore diſcreet and wiſe Phyſicians 

ought 
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ought alſo to be conſulted, before an ab- 
ſolure Reſolve be made to live the Life 
of the Learned. For he that has Strength 
enough to buy and bargain, may be of a 
very unfit Habit of Body to fit ſtill fo 
much, as, in general, is requiſite to a 
Competent Degree of Learning : For 
although Reading and Thinking break 
neither neither Legs nor Arms, yet cer- 
tainly there is nothing that to flags 
the Spirits, diſorders the Blood, and 
enfeebles the whole Body of Man, as 
& intenſe Studies. As for him that 
tives Blocks, or carries Packs, there is 
no great Expence of Parts, no Anxiety 
of Mind, no great intelleual Penfive- 
neſs: Let him but wipe his Forehead, 
and he is perfely recovered. But he 
that has many Languages to remember ; 
the Nature almoſt of the whole World to 
conſult; many Hiſtories, Fathers, and 
Councils to {earch into ; if the Fabrick 
of his Body be not Strong and Health- 
ful, you will ſoon find him as thin as 
Metaphyficks, and look as piercing as 
School Snbtilty. This, Sir, could not be 
conveniently omitted ; nar only, be- 
cauſe many are very Careleſs of this 
Point, and at a venture determine their 

Young 
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Young Relations to Learning ; bur be- 
cauſe, . for the moſt part, if amongſt 
many, there be but one of all the Fami- 
ly that is Weak and Sickly, that is Lan- 
guiſhing and Conſumptive, this of all 
the reſt, as counted not fit for any 
Courle Employment, ſhall be pick'd out 
as a Choice Veflel for the Church : 
Whereas, molt evidently, he is much 
more able to dig daily in the Mines, 
than to fit croſs-legg'd Muſing upon his 
Book. 

I am very ſenſible how obvious qt 
might be here to hint, That this, ſo 
Curious and Seyere Inquiry, would 
much hinder the Pra&tice , and abate 
the Flouriſhing of the Univerſities : As 
alſo, there has been ſeveral, and are 
{till many Living Creatures in the World, 
who, whilſt Young, were of a very 
Slow and Meck Apprehenſion, have yet 
afterwards Cheared up into a Great 
Briskneſs, and became Maſters of much 


Reaſon : And others there have been, 


who, although forced to a ſhort Conti- 
nuance in the Univerſity, and that oft- 
times interrupted by unavoidable Seryi- 
ces, have yet, by a ſingular Care and 
Induſtry, proved very Famous in _ 
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Generation : and laſtly, ſome alſo of 
very Feeble and Craſie Conſtitutions 
in their Childhood , have out-ſtudied 
their Diſtempers, and have become ve- 
ry Healthful, and Serviceable to the 
Church. 

As for the Flouriſhing , Sir, of the 
Univerſities ; what has been before faid, 
aims not, in the leaſt, ar Gentlemen, 
whoſe -Coming thither is chiefly for the 
Hopes of Single Improvement, and 
whoſe Eſtates do free them from rhe 
Neceſſity of making a Gain of Arts 
and Sciences; but only at ſuch as in- 
tend to make Learning their Profeſſion, 
as well as Accompliſhment : So rhat our 
Schools may be {till as full of Flouriſh- 
ings, of Fine Cloaths, Rich Gowns, 
and Future BenefaCtors, as ever. And 
_— we do imagine, as it is not ne- 
cellary we ſhould, that the Number 
ſhould be a little leflen'd ; this ſurely 
will not abate the true Splendour of 
an Univerſity, in any Man's Opinion, 
but his, who reckons the Flouriſhin 
thereof, rather from the Mulrtitude- of 
meer Gowns, than from the Ingenuity 
and Learning of thoſe that wear them : 
no more than we haye reaſon to count 

the 
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the flouriſhing of the Church, from thar 

vaſt number of People that crowd into 
Holy Orders , rather than from thoſe 
learned and uſeful Perſons, that defend 
her Truths and manifeſt her Ways. 

Bur, I ſay, I do not fſce any perfect 
Neceflity, that our Schools ſhould here- 
upon be thinn'd and leſs frequented ; 
having ſaid nothing againſt the Multi- 
tude, but the Indiſcreer Choice. If 
therefore, inſtead of ſuch either of In- 
feriour Parts, or a Feeble Conſtitution, 
or of Unable Friends, there were pick'd 
out thoſe that were of a tolerable Inge- 
nuity, of a Study-bearing Body , and 
had good Hopes of being continued ; 
as hence there is nothing to hinder our 
Univerſities from being full, ſo like- 
wiſe from being of great Credit and 
Learning. 

Not to deny then, but that now and 
then there has been a Lad of very Sub- 
miſſive Parts, and perhaps no great 
ſhare of time allowed him for his Stu- 
dies, who hath proved, beyond all Ex- 
pecation, Brave and Glorious: Yer, 
ſurely, we are not to over-reckon this 
ſo rare a hit, as to think that one 


ſuch proving Lad ſhould make Recom- 
penſe 
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petiſe and Satisfaction for thoſe many 
Weak ones (as the Common People 
love to phraſe them) rhat are in the 
Church. And that no Care oughr to 
be taken, no Choice made, no Main- 
renance provided or conſidered, be- 
cauſe now and then in an Age, one 
miraculouſly, beyond all Hopes, proves 
Learned aud Uſeful, is a Practice, 
whereby never greater Miſchiefs and 
Diſ-eſteem has beea brought upon the 
Clergy. 

I have in ſhort, Sir, run over what 
ſeemed to me the firſt Occaſions of 
that ſmall Learning, that is to be found 
amongſt ſome of the Clergy. I ſhall 
now paſs from Schooling to the Uni- 
verlities. 

I am not {o unmindful of that Deyo- 
tion which I ow to thoſe Places, nor of 
that great Eſteem I profels ro have of 
the Guides and Governours thereof, as 
to go about to preſcribe new Forms 
and Schemes of Equcation, where Wil- 
dom has laid her Top-ſtone. Neither 
ſhall I here examine which Philoſophy 
the Old or New, makes the beſt Ser- 
mons : Ir is hard to fay that Exhor- 
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rations can be to no purpoſe, if the 
Preacher believes that the Earth turns 
round : Or, that his Reproofs can take 
no effe, unleſs he will ſuppoſe a Yacu- 
um. There have bcen good Sermons, 
no queſtion, made in the days of Mate- 
ria Prima and Occult Qualities : and there 
are doubtleſs, {till good Diſcourſes now 
under the Reign of Atoms. 

There are but two things wherein [I 
count the Clergy chiefly concerned (as 
to Univerſity Improvements) that at 
preſent I ſhall venture to make Inquiry 
into. 

And the firſt is this, Whether or no 
it were not highly uſeful ( eſpecially 
for the Clergy, who are ſuppoſed ro 
ſpeak Erzliſh to the People) rhat Ex- 
gliſh Exerciſes were impoled upon Lads, 
if not in Publick Schools, yer art leaſt 
privately. Not, but that I am abun- 
dantly fatisfied that Lztin, O Latin ! "tis 
the all in all, and the very cream of 
the Jeſt : As alſo, that Oratory is the 
ſame in all Languages : The ſame Rules 
being obſerved, the ſame Merhod, the 
ſame Argumentz, and Arts of Perſua- 
fion ; Bur yer ir ſeems ſomewhat _— 
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the reach of ordinary Youth, {o to ap- 
prehend thoſe general Laws, as to make 
a juſt and allowable Uſe of them in all 
Languages, unleſs exerciſed particularly 
in them. Now, we know, the Lan- 
guage that the very Learned part of 
this Nation muſt trutt co live by, unleſs 
ir be to make a Bond or preſcribe a 
Purge ( which poſſibly may nor oblige 
or work {o well in any other Lan- 
guage as Latin) is the Engliſh. And 
after a Lad has taken his leave of Ma- 
dam Univerſity, God bleſs him, he is 
not likely to deal afterward with much 
Latin; unleſs it be to .chequer a Ser- 
mon, or to ſay a Salvato to ſome trave]- 
ling Dominatio Yeſtra., Neither is it 
enough to ſay, that. the Engliſh is the 
Language with which we are {waddled 
and rock'd aſleep, and therefore there 
needs none of this Artificial and Super- 
added Care. For there be thoſe that 


. ſpeak very well, plainly, and to the 


purpoſe, and yet write moſt Pernicious 
and Phantaftical Stuff : Thinking , that 
whatſoever is Written muſt be more than 
ordinary, muſt be beyond the Guiie of 
Common Speech, muſt ſayour of Rea- 
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ding and Learning, though it be alto- 
gether Needleſs, and perfectly Ridi- 
cu'ous. 

Neither ought we to ſuppoſe it ſuffi- 
cient, that Engliſh Books be frequent- 
ly read, becauſe there be of all ſorts 
good and bad (and the worſt are like- 
ly to be admired by Youth more than 
the beſt) unieſs Exerciſes be required 
of Lads, whereby it may be gueſſed 
whar their Judgment is, where they may 
be miſtaken, and what Authors they 
propound to themlelves for Imitation. 
For by this means they may be corre- 
&ed and adviſed carly, according as 
occaſion ſhall require : Which if not 
done, their ill Stile will be {ſo confir- 
med, and their Improprieties of Speech 
will become fo natural, that ir will be 
a very hard matter to fiir or alter 
their Faſhion of Writing. It is very 
curious to obſerve, what delicate Let- 
ters your Young Stuvents write after 
they have got a little Smack of Uni- 
yerfity Learning ! In what Elaborate 
Heights and Toſling Nonlenſe will they 
greet a down-right Engliſh Father, or a 


Country Friend ! If there be a plain 
Word 
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Word in it, and ſuch as is uſed ar 
home, this taſtes nor, ſay they, of E- 
ducation among(t Philoſophers, and ir 
is counted damnable Duncery and want 
of Phanſie: becanſe, Tour Loving 
Friend, or Humble Servant , is a com- 
mon Phraſe in Country Lerters; there- 
fore the Young iter is Tours to the 
Antipodes, or at 76 to the Centre of 
the Farth: and becauſe Ordinary Folks 
Love and Reſpec? you , therefore you 
are to him the Pole Star , a Jacob's 
Staff, a Load-Stone, and a Damask 
Ro 4 

And the Miſery of it is, this perni- 
cious accuſtomed way of Expreſſion, 
does not only oft-times go along with 
them to their Benefice , but accom- 
panies them to the very Grave : 
And for the moſt ,part an Ordinary 
Cheeſ-monger, or Plum{-Seller, that ſcarce 
ever heard of an Univerſity, ſhall write 
much better Senſe, and more to the 
purpoſe than theſe young Philoſophers, 
who injudiciouſly hunting only for great 
Words, make themſelves learnedly ri- 
diculous. 
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Neither can it be cafily apprehended, 
how the uſe of Fnzliſh Exerciſes ſhould 
any ways hinder the Improvement in 
the Latin Tongue ; but rather be much 
ro its Advantage: And this may be 
eaſily believed, conſidering what dainty 
Stuff is uſually produced for a Latin 
Entertainment. Chicken-broth is not 
thinner than that which is commonly 
offered for a picce of moſt pleading 
and convincing Senſe. For, Fl but 
ſuppoſe an Academick Y oungſter to be 
put upon a Latin Oration : Away he 

ocs preſently to his Magazine of col- 
[ded Phraſes ; he picks out all the 
Glitterings he can find ; he hales in all 
Proverbs, Flowers, Poetical Snaps, Tales 
out of the Dictionary, or elſe ready La- 
tind to his hand out of Licoſthenes : 
This done, he comes to the end of the 
Table, and having made a ſubmiſlive 
Leg, and a little admir'd the Number 
and underſtanding Countenances of his 
Auditors ( let the Subject be what ir 
will ) he falls preſently into a moſt /a- 
mental le Complaint of his Inſufficiency and 
Tenuity : That he, poor rhing, hath ns acs 
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and that hs never drunk atove fize q. of 
Helicon, and you have put him here upon 
ſuch a Task (perhaps the buſineſs is on- 
ly, whicly is the nobleſt Creature a Flea 
or a Louſe ) that would much better fit 
ſome old Sotker at Parnaſſus, than H; {ip- 
ping un:xperienced Bibberſhip. Alas; poor 
Child | hz i ſorry at the wry foul that he 
has no better Spezch, and wonders in his 
heart that yew will loſe ſo much time as 
to hear him: For he has niith:r Squibs 
nor Fire-works, Stars nor Glories; the 
curs d Carrier leſt his beſt Book of Phra- 
ſes and the malicious Mice and Rats eat 
up all hu Pearls and Golden Sententes. 
Then he tickles over a little the Skirrs 
of the Buſineſs: By and by for a Simi- 
lirude from the Su or/ſcoy, or if they be 
not at leiſure from the Grey-ey'd Morn, a 
ſhady Grove,or a purling Stream: This done, 
he teils you that Barnaby-bright ould be 
much too ſhort for him to tell you all that he 
could ſay : and fo, fearing heſhould Lreak 
the thread of your Vatience, he conciudes. 
Now, it ſezms, Sir, very probabie, 
that if Lads did but firſt of all derer- 
mine in Engliſh, what they intend to. 
fay in Latin, they would of themlclves 
C 4 {oon 
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ſoon diſcern the Triflingneſs -of ſuch A- 
pologies, the pitifulneſs of their Mat- 
ter, and the Impertinency of their Tales 
and Phanfi&, and would, according to 
their Subject, Age, and Parts, offer that 
which would be much more manly , 
and tolerable Senſe. And if I may tell 
you, Sir, what I really think, moſt of 
that Ridiculouſneſs, phantaſtical Phra- 
{es, harſh, and ſometimes blaſphemous 
Metaphors, abundantly foppiſh Simili- 
tudes, childiſh and empty Tranſitions, 
and the like, ſo commonly uttered out 
of Pulpits, and fo fatally redounding to 
the Diſcredit of the Clergy, may, in a 
great meaſure, be charged upon thc 
want of that which we have here to much 
contended for. 

The ſecond Enquiry that may be 
made, is this, Whether or no Punning, 
Quibling, and that which they call 
Joquing, and ſuch other Delicacies of 
Wit, highly admired in ſome Academick 
Exerciſes, might not be very conve- 
nieatly omitted? For one may defire 
but to know this one thing : In what 
profeſſion ſhall chat ſort of Wit prove 
of Advantage 2 As for Law, where no- 

thing 
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thing bur the moſt reaching Subrilty, 
and the cloſeſt Arguing is allowed of, 
it is not to be imagined, that blending 
now and then a piece of aq dry Verle, 
and wreathing here and there an old 
Latin Saying into- a Diſmal Jingle, 
ſhould give Title to an Eſtate, or 
clear out an obſcure Evidence. And as 
little ferviceable can it be to Phy/ick, 
which is made up of ſcycre Reaſon , 
and well tryed Experiments. And as 


for Divinity, in this place I ſhall ſay no 


more, bur that thoſe uſually that have 
been Rope-dancers in the Schools, oft- 
times prove Fack-puddings in the Pulpit. 
For he that in his Youth has allowed 
himſelf this Liberty of Academick Wit, 
by this means he has uſually ſo thinn'd 
his Judgment, becomes ſo prejudiced a- 
2ainſt ſober Sence , and fo altogether 
diſpoſed to Trifling and Jingling : that 
{o {oon as he gets hold of a Text, he 
preſently thinks that he has catch'd one 
of his old School-queſtions ; and fo falls 
a flinging it out of one hand into ano- 
ther, toſſing it this way and that ; lets 
it run a little upon the Line, then 7i- 
natus, Fligch fingo, com? again ; here 

catching 
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catching at a Word, there lie nibling and 
{ucking at an and, a by, a quis or a quid, a 
fic and a ficut ; and thus minces the Text 
ſo ſmall, that his Pariſhioners, until he 
rendezvouze it again, can ſcarce tell 
what's become of ir. 
But, ſhall we debar Youth of {ſuch 

an Innocent and Harmleſs Recreation, 
of ſuch a great Quickner of Parts, and 
Promoter of Sagacity ? As for the firſt, 
its Innocency of being allowed of for a 
time, I am fo far from that perſuaſion, 
that from what has been beforc hinted, 
I count it perfetly contagious, and as 
a thing that for the moſt part infes 
the whole Life, and influences upon 
moſt Actions. For he that finds him- 
ſelf to have the righr Knack of letting 
off a Joque, and of pleaſing the Hum- 
ſters, he is not only very hardly brought 
off from admiring thoſe goodly Ap- 
plauſes, and heavenly Shouts, but it is 
ten to one if he direats not the whole 
bent of. his Studies to ſuch idle and 
contemptible Books, as ſhall only fur- 
niſh him with Materials for a Laugh, 
and ſo neglects all that ſhould inform 
his Judgment and Reaſon, and make 

bim- 
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bim a Man of Ule and Reputation in 
the World. And as for the pretence of 
making People {agacious and peſtilently 
Witty : I ſhall only defire that the Na- 
rure of that kind of Wit may be conſt- 
dered, which will be found to depend 
upon ſome ſuch Fooleries as theſe: As 
firſt of all, the lucky Ambiguity of ſome 
Word or Sentence. Oh! what a Happi- 
neſs isit, and how much does a Young- 
ſter count himſelf beholden to the Stars, 
that ſhould help him to ſuch a raking 

Teſt > And whereas there be {ſo man 
thouſand Words in the world, and that 
he ſhould luck upon the right one, that 
was ſo very much to his purpoſe, and 
that at the Exploſion made ſuch a 
goodly Report ? Or elſe they rake Lit 
lys Grammar ; and if they can bur find 
two or three Letters of any Name in 
any of the Rules or Examples of that 
good Man's Works, it is as very a 
iece of Wit, as any has paſſ'd in 
Town ſince the Xing came in. Oh! 
how the Freſh-men will Skip to hear 
one of thoſe Lines well laughd at, thar 
they have been fo often yerk'd for 2 
It is tzue, ſuch things as theſe go for 
Wit 
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Wit ſo long as they continue in La- 
tin; but what diſmally ſhrimp'd things 
would they appear, if turn'd into En- 
gliſh. And if we ſearch into what was 
or might be pretended , we ſhall find 
the Advantages of Latin-Wit to be very 
{mall and flender, when it comes into 
the World. IT mean not only amongſt 
ſtrict Philotophers and Men of meer 
Notions, or amongſt all-damning and 
illiterate ZZedors ; but amongſt rhoſe 
that are truly ingenious, and judicious 
Maſters of Phanſie : We ſhall find what 
a Quotation out of 92ui mihi, an Axi- 
om of Logick, a Saying of a Philoſo- 
pher , or the like, though managed 
with ſome Quickneſs, and applied with 
ſome Ingenuity, whatever they did 
heretofore, will not in our days pals, 
or be accepted for Wit. For we muſt 
know, that as we are now in an Age 
of great Philoſophers and Men of Rea- 
ſon, ſo of great Quicknels and Phan- 
ſic: And that Greek and Latin which 
heretofore, though never {o impertinent- 
ly fetch'd in, was counted admirable, 
becauſe it had a Learned Twang, yet 
now, ſuch Stuff being out of faſhion, 

is 
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is eſteemed but very bad Cong 
For the World is now, eſpecially in 
Diſcourſe, for one Language, and he 
char has {omewhar in his mind of Greek 
or Latin, is requeſted now adays to be 
civil, and tranſlate it into Ezeliſh for 
the benefit of the Company. And he 
that has made it his whole buſineſs to ac- 
compliſh himſelf for the Applauſe of a 
company of Boys, Schoolmaſters, and 
the caſieſt of Country Divines, and has 
been ſhouldred out of the Cock-pizt for 
his Wit ; when he comes into the wor d, 
is the moſt likely perſon to be kick'd 
out of Company, for his Pedantry and 
over-weening Opinion of himſelf. And, 
were it neceſſary, it is an eaſie matter 
to appeal to Wits, both antient and 


modern, that, beyond all Controverſie, 


have been ſufficiently approv'd of, that 
never, I am confident, received their 
Improvemetts by employing their rime 
in Puns and Quibbles. There is the 
Prodigious Lucian, the Great Don of 
Mancha, and there are many now living 
Wits of our own, who never certainly 
were at all inſpired from a 7ripus's, Ter- 


re filiuss, or Prevaricator's Speech. 
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I have ventured, Sir, thus far, not 
to find faulr with, but only ro enquire 
into an antient Cuſtom or two of the 
Univerſities, wherein the Clergy ſeem 
ro be a little concerned, as to their E- 
ducation there. I ſhall now look upon 
them as Beneficed, and conſider their 
Preaching : wherein I pretend to give 
no Rules, having neither any Gift art it, 
nor Authority to do it ; bur only ſhall 
make {ome Conjectures at thoſe Ulſclefs 
and Ridiculous things, commonly ut- 
tered in Pulpits, thot are generally dif- 
gaſted, and are very apt to bring Con- 
rempt upon the Preacher, and that Reli- 
gion which he profeſles. 

Amongſt the firſt things that ſeem to be 
uſeleſs, may be reckon'd rhe high toſſing 
and {waggering Preaching ; either moun- 
tingly Eloquent, or profoundly Learned. 
For there be a ſort of Divines, who if 
chey do but happen of an unlucky hard 
Word all the Week, they think them- 
{elves not careful of their Fleck, if they 
lay it not up rill Sazday, and beſtow it 
amongſt them in their next Preachment. 
Or, if they light upon ſome difficult and 
obſcure Notion, which their Curioſity 

inclines 
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inclines them to be betrer acquainted 
with, how uſeleſs ſoever, nothing fo fre- 
quent as for them for a month or two 
months together , tp tear and tumble 
this DoQrine, and the poor People once 


a Week ſhall come to gaze upon them 


by the Hour, until they preach them- 
ſelves, as they think, into a right Under- 
ſtanding. 

Thole that are inclinable to make theſe 
uſeleſs Speeches to the People, they 
do it for the moſt part, upon one of 
theſe rwo Conſiderations: Either our 
of Simple Phantaſtick Glory, and a great 
Studiouſneſs of being wonder'd at; as 
if getting into the Pulpit were a kind of 
Staging ; where nothing was to be con- 


 fidered-, bur how much the Sermon 


takes, and how much ſtared ar : or elſe 
they do this, to gain a Reſpet and Re- 
verenee from their People ; who , ſay 
they are to be puzzl'd now and then, 
and carried into the Clouds. For, if 
the Miniſter's words be ſuch as the Con- 
ſtable uſes, his Matter Plain and practi- 
cal, ſuch as come to the Common 
Market, he may paſs poſlibly for an 
Honeſt, Well-meaning Man, bur by no 

means 
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means for any Scholar : whereas if he 
fprings forth now and then in High 
Raprures towards- the uppermoſt Hea- 
vens, daſhing here and there an all-con- 
founding Word ; if he ſoars aloft in 
unintelligible Hufts, preaches Points 
Deep and Myſtical, and delivers them 
as Dark and Phantaſtical ; this is the 
way, ſay they, of being accounted a 
moſt Able and Learned Inſtructor. 
Others there be, whoſe Parts ſtand 
not ſo much towards Tall Words and 
Lofty Notions, but confiſt in ſcattering 
up and down, and beſprinkling all their 
Sermons with plenty of Greek and Latin. 
And becauſe S. Paul, once or ſo was 
pleaſed to make ule of a little Heathen 
Greek ; and that only when he had oc- 
caſion to diſcourſe with ſome of the 
Learned ones, - that well underſtood him, 
therefore muſt they needs bring in twen- 
ty Poers and Philoſophers (if rhey can 
catch them) into- an Hour's Talk : 
Sprealing themſelves in abundance of 
Greek and Latin, to a Company of Far- 
mers and Shepherds. Neither will they 
reſt there, but have at the Hebrew allo ; 


not contenting themſelyes to tell the 
People 


TL 

People in general, that they have skill 
in the Texr, and that the Expoſition 
they offer agrees with the Original, but 
muſt ſwagger aifo over their poor Pari- 
ſhioners with the dreadful ZZetrew it (elf, 
with their Ben-1ſrael's, Ben-Manaſſes's , 
and many. more Bezs that they are in- 
timately acquainted with ; whereas there 
is nothing in the Church, nor near it by a 
Mile, that underſtands them, but God 
Almighty liimſelf, whom it is ſuppoſed, 
they go not about ro inform or {atisfie. 

This Learned way of Talking, tho, 
for.the moſt part, it is done meerly 
our of Oſftentation , yet fometimes 
( which makes not the Caſe much ber- 
ter ) it is done in Complement and Ci- 
vility to the all-wiſe Patron, or -all-un- 
derſtanding __ of the Peate, in the 
Pariſh: who by the common Farmers 
of the Town, muſt be rhought to un- 
derſtatid the moſt intricate Notions , 
and the nioſt difficult Languages. Now, 
what an admirable thing this is 2 Sup- 
poſe there ſhould be one or fo in the 
whole Church that underſtands ſome- 
whar beſides Ereliſh ; ſhall not I rhink thar 


he underſtands thar better > Muſt I out of 
D | Court- 
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Courtihip to his Worſhip and Underſtan- 
ding, and becauſe perhaps I am to dine 
with him, prate abundance of ſuch ſtuff, 
which I muſt needs know no body un- 
deritands, or that will be the better for 
it, but himſelf, and perhaps ſcarce he? 
This I ſay, becauſe I certainly know 
{eyeral of that Diſpoſition, who, if 
they chance to have a Man of any 
Learning or Underſtanding, more than 
the reit in the Pariſh , preach wholly 
at him, and level moſt of their Dif- 
courſes art his ſuppoſed Capacity, and 
the relt of the good People ſhall have 
only a handiome Gaze or View of the 
Parlon. As if. plain Words, uſeful and 
intelligible InſtruQtions were not as 
good for an Etquire, or one that -is in 
Commillion from the King , as for 
him that holds the Plough , or mends 
Hedges. 

Certainly he that conſiders the De- 
ſign of his Office, and has a Conſci- 
ence an{werable to that Holy Under- 
raking, mult needs conciecye himſelf en- 
gaged, not only to mind this or thar 
accompliſhed or well-dreſs'd Perſon, bur 
muſt have an Uniyerſal Care and Re- 


gard 
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gard of all his Pariſh. And as he mul 
think himſelf bound not only to viſit 
Down Beds, and Silken Curtains, 
but alſo Flocks and Straw, if there be 
need : So ought his Care to be as large 
to inſtruct the Poor, the Weak and 
Deſpicable Part of his Pariſh, as thoſe 
that ſit in the beſt Pews. He that does 
otherwiſe, thinks not at all of a Man's 
Soul, but only accommozates himſelf 
to Fine Cloaths, an Abundance of 
Ribbons, and the highe!t Seat in the 
Church : Not thinking, that ic will be 
as much to his Reward in the next 
World, by Sober Advice, Care and In- 
ſtruction, to have ſaved one that takes 
Colleion, as him that is able to re- 
lieyve half the Town. Ir is very plain, 
that neither our Saviour, when he was 
upon Earth and raught the World, 
made any ſuch Diſtinction in his Dit- 
courſes : Whar more intelligible ro all 
Mankind, than his Sermon upon the 
Mount 2 Neither did rhe Apoſtles rhink 
of any ſuch way ; I wonder whom they 
take for a Pattern? I will ſuppoſe once 
again, that the defign of theſe Perſons 
is to gain Glory And FI will ask them; 
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can there be any greater in the World 
than doing General Good 2 To omit 
furure Reward : Was it not always e- 
ſteemed of old, that correfting Evil 
Practices, reducing People that lived 
amiſs, was much better than making a 
high Rant about a Shuttle-cock, and 
talking 7ara-tantaro about a Feather ? 
Or, if they would be only admired, 
then would I gladly have them conſi- 
der what a thin and delicate kind of 
Admiration is likely ro be produced, 
by that which is not at all underſtood 2? 
Certainly thar Man that has a deſign 
of building up to himſelf Real Fame 
in good carneſt, by things well laid 
and ſpoken, his way to effec it, is 
not by talking ſtaringly, and caſting a 
Miſt before the Peoples Eyes, but by 
oftcring ſuch things by which he may 
be eſteemed with Knowledge and Un- 
der{tanding. 

Thus far concerning Hard Words , 
high Notions, and unprofitable Quorta- 
trons out of Learned Languages. I 
ſhall now conſider ſuch things as are ri- 
diculous, thar ſerve for Chimney and 
Market-ralk, after the Sermon be done; 


and, 
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and that do cauſe more immediately 
the Preacher ro be ſcorn'd and under- 
valued. I have no reafon, Sir, to go 
about ro determine what Style or Me- 
thod is beſt for the Improvement and 
Advantage of all People: For I que- 
ſtion not but there has been as many 
ſeveral forts of Preachers as Orators, 
and though very different , yet uſeful 
and commendable in their kind. 7ully 
takes very deſervedly with many, Serc- 
ca with others, and Cato, no queſtion, 
ſaid things wiſely and well : So doubt» 
leſs the fame place of Scripture may 
by {everal be variouſly conſidered ; and 
although their Merhod and Style be al- 
rogether different, yet they may all ſpeak 
all things very convenient for the Peo- 
ple ro know, and be advis'd of. Bur 
yet certainly what js moſt undoubred- 
ly Uſeleſs and Empty, or what is judg'd 
abſolutely ridiculous, not by this or 
that curious or {queamiſh Axaitor, bur 
by every Man in the Corporation that 
underftands but plain Enzliſh and Come 
mon Senſe, ought to be avoided. For 
all People are naturally born with ſuch 
a Judgment of true and allowable Rhe- 
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torick, that is, of what is decorous and 
convenient to be ſpoken, that whatever 
is groſly otherwiſe, is uſually ungrate- 
ful, not only to the wiſe and skilful 
part of the Congregation, but ſhall ſeem 
alſo ridiculous to the unlearned Trade(\- 
men , and © their young Apprentices. 
Among ft which , may be chiefly rec- 
koned. theſe following , Harſh Meta- 
phors, Childiſh Similirudes, and ill ap- 
lied Tales. 

The firſt Main thing, I ſay, that 
makes many Sermons ſo ridiculous, 
and rhe Preachers of ' them ſo much 
ditparaged ana undervalued, is an in- 
conſiderate uſe of frightful Metaphors ; 
which making ſuch a remarkable Im- 
preſſion upon the Fars, and leaving ſuch 
a Jarring Twang behind them, are oft- 
rimes remember'd ro the Diſcredir of 
che Miniſter , as long as he continues 
in the Pariſh. I have heard the very 
Children in the Streets, and the little 
Boys cloſe abour the Fire, refreſh them- 
ſelves ſtrangely , bur with the Repeti- 
tion of a few of thoſe far-fetchd and 
odd-{ounding Expreſſions : Tully there- 
fore and Ceſtr, che two greate!t Mia m_ 
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of Roman Eloquence, were very wary 
and ſparing of that fort of Rhetorick : 
We may read many a Page in their 
Works, before we mect with any of 
thoſe Bears; and if you do light upon 
one or {o, it ſhall not make your hair 
ſtand right up, or put you into a fit 
of Convulſion; but ir ſhall be lo {oft 
ſignificant and familiar, as if 'rwere 
made for the very purpoſe. Bur as for 
the common {ſort of People that are 
addicted ro this way of Expreſſion in 
rheir Diſcourles, away preſently to both 
the Indizs, rake Heaven and Earth, 
down to the bottom of the Sea, then 
tumbie over all Arts and Sciences, ran- 
{ack all Shops and Ware-houles, {pare 
neither Camp nor City, but that they 
will have them. So fond are ſuch de- 
ceived ones of theſe ſame gay Words, 
that they* count all Diſcourles empry, 
dull and cloudy, unle(s beſpangled with 
theſe Glitterings. Nay, fo injudicious 
and impudent rogether, will they ſome- 
times be, that the Almizhty himſelf 1s 
often in danger of being diſhonoured 
by theſe indiſcreet and rid Meta- 
phor-Mongers : And when they thus 
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blaſpheme the God of Heaven, by ſuch 
unhallowel Expreſſions, to make a- 
\ mends, they 1 put you in, an As it were 
forſooth, or As 7 may fo fay ; thar is, 
chey will make bold to ſpeak what 
they pleaſe concerning God himſelf, ra- 
ther than omit whar they judge , ' tho 
neyer ſo falſe to be witty: And then 
they come in hobling with their lame 
Submiſſion, and with their Reverence be 
it ſpoken. As if it were not much better 
ro leave out what they foreſte is likely 
ro be interpreted for Blaſphemy, or at 
leaſt great Extravagancy, than to utter 
that, for which their own Reaſon and 
Conſcience tells them, they are«-þhound 
to lay in beforc-hand an Excuſe. 

— To which may be further ſubjoin'd, 
That Metaphors, tho very apt and al- 
lowable, are intelligible bur to ſome 
{orts of Men, of this or that kind of 
Life, of this or that Profetlſion : For 
example, perhaps one Gentleman's Me- 
raphorical Knack of Preaching comes of 
the Sea, and then we ſhall hear of no- 
thing but Star-board and Lar-toard, of 
Stems , Sterns and Fore-caſftles, and fuch 
like Salt-water Languape : So that one 
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had need take a Voyage to Smyrna cr 
Aleppo, and very warily attend to all 
the Sailor's Terms, before I ſhall in the 
leaſt underſtand my Teacher. Now, 
although ſuch a Sermon [may potlibly 
do ſome good in a Coaſt-Town, yet up- 
ward into the Country, in an Inland 
Pariſh, it will do no more than Sy- 
riack or Arabick. Another he falls a 
fighting wih his Text, and makes a 
Pitch'd Battle of it, dividing it into the 
Right Wing and Left Wing, then he 
rears it, flanks it, intrenches -it, ſtorms 
it; then he mulſters all again, to ſee 
what Word was loſt or lam'd in the 
Skirmiſh, and fo falling on again with 
freſh Valour, he fights backward and 
forward, charges through and through, 
Routs, Kills, Takes, and then Gentle- 
men, as you were. Now, to {ſuch of 
his Pariſh as have been in the late Wars 
this' is not very formidable ; for they 
do but ſuppoſe themſelves at Naſ-+y or 
Edz-hill, and they are not much ſcared 
at his Doqtrine : But as for others, 
who have not had ſuch fighting Oppor- 
runitics, it is very lamentable to conſi- 
der, how ſhivering they fir wirhour 
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Underſtanding, till rhe Battle be over. 
Like inſtance might be eaſily given of 
many more Diſcourſes ; the Metapho- 
rical Phraſing whereof, depending up- 
on peculiar Arts, Cuſtoms, Trades and 
Profeſſions, makes them uſeful and /in- 
relligible only to ſuch who have been 
very well buficd in ſuch like Employ- 
ments. 

Another thing, $ir, that brings great 


OO 


Diſreſpe&t and Miſchief upon the Cler- 
gy, and that differs not much from 
what went immediately before, is their 
packing their Sermons ſo full of $S:z- 
litnudes; which, all the World know , 
carry with them but very {ſmall force 
of Argument, unleſs there be an exact 
Agrecment with tnat which is compa- 
red ; of which there is very ſeldom 
any {ſufficient Care taken. Beſides, 
thoſe that are addicted to this flender 
way of Diſcourſe , for the moſt part, 
do fo weaken and enfeeble their Judg- 
ment by contenting themſelves to un-» 
derſtand by Colours, Features and 
Glimpſes, that they perfetly omit all 
the more profitable fearching into the 
Nature and Cauſes of things them- 

{clves. 
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{elves. By Which means it neceſſarily 
comes to pals, that what they undertake 
ro prove and clear out to the Congre- 
gation, muſt needs be fo faintly done, 
and with ſuch little force of Argument, 
that the Conviction or Perſuaſion, will 
laſt no longer in the Pariſhioners minds, 
than the Warmth of thoſe Similitudes 
ſhall glow in their Phanſie. So that 
he that has either been inſtructed in 
ſome part of his Duty, or excited to 
the Performance of the ſame, not by 
any judicious Dependance of things, 
and laſting Reaſon, but by ſuch faint 
an-! toyiſh Evidence ; his Underſtanding 
upon all occaſions will be as apt to be 
miſled as ever, and his Aﬀections as 
troubleſome and ungovernable. 

Bur they are not ſo unſerviceable as 
uſually they are ridiculous ; for Pcople 
of the weakeſt parts are moſt common- 
ly over-born with thele Foolertes ; 
which, together with the great difficul- 
ty of their being prudently manag'd , 
mult needs occaſion them for the moſt 
part to be very trifling and childiſh. 
Eſpecially, if we confider the choice- 
neſs of the Authors, out of which they 
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are furnifhed : There is the never-to-be- 
commended-enough Lycoſthenes ; there is 
alſo the admirable Piece, - called 7The Se- 
cond Part of Wits Common-wealth (I pray 
mind it, it is the Second Part, not the 
Firſt : ) and there is beſides, a Book . 
wholly conſiſting of Similitudes, ap- 
plied and ready fitted to molt. Pa 
ing Subjets, for the help of young 
Beginners, who ſometimes will not make 
them hit handſomely. "Tis very well 
known, that ſuch as are poſlels'd with 
Admiration of ſuch Eloquence, think 
\ that they are mightily encouraged in 
their way by the Scripture it ſelf: For, 
ſay they, did not our Bleſſed Saviour 
himſelf uſe many Metaphors and many 
Parables ? and did not his Diſciples, fol- 
lowing his ſo excellent an Example, 
do the like, and is not this, not only 
warrant enough, but near upon a Com- 
mand to us ſo for to do ? It you pleaſe 
therefore we will ſee what our Savi- 
our does in this caſe. In St. Matthew 
he tells his Diſciples, that they are the 
Salt of the Earth, that they are the Light 
of the World ; that they are 4A City ſet 
on an Hill : Furthermore, he tells his 
Apoſtles, 
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Apoſtles, that he ſends them forth as Sheep 
in the midſt of Wolves, and bids them 
therefore, be as wiſe as Serpents, and 
harmleſs as Doves. Now , are not all 
theſe things plain and familiar, even 
almoſt ro Children themſelves, that can 
bur taſte and ſee; and to men of the 
Loweſt Education, and Meaneſt Capa- 
cities ? 

I ſhall nor here inſiſt upon thoſe ſpe- 
cial and admirable Reaſons for which 
our Saviour made uſe of ſo many Pa- 
rables: only thus much is needful to be 
ſaid, _ , that they are very much 
miſtaken, that from hence think them- 
ſelves tolerated to turn all che World 
into frivolous and abominable Simili- 
rudes. As for our Saviour when he 
ſpoke a Parable, he was pleaſed to go 
no further than the Fields, the Sea-ſhore, _ 
a Garden, a Vineyard, or the like ; 
which are things, without the Know- 
ledge whereof, ſcarce any Man can be 
ſuppoſed ro live in this World. But as 
for our Mertaphorical and Similitude- 
men of the Pulpit, theſe things to them 
are too till and languid : they do not 
rattle and rumble: Theſe lie coo near 

home, 
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home, and within Vulgar Kenn : There 
is little on rhis ſide the Moon that 
will content them : Up preſently to the 
Primum-mobil:, and the Trepidation of 
the Firmament : Dive into the Bowels 
and hid Treaſures of the Earth : Ditſ- 
patch forthwirh for Peru or Famaica; 
a Town-bred or Country-bred Simili- 
tude, it is worth nothing | '77s reported 
of a Tree oromins upon the Bank of Eu- 
porates, the Great River Euphrates, that 
it brings forth an Apple, to th: Eye very 
fair and tempting, but inwardly it is fill d 
with nothing bnt uſeleſs and deceitful Duſt * 
even ſo, Duſt we are, and to Duſt we 
wwuſs all go. Now, what a Jucky Ditl- 
covery was this, that a Man's Body 
ſhould be ſo exactly like an Apple? 
And I will afſure you that this was 
not thought on till within theſe few 
Years. And I am afraid too, he had 
a kind of a hint of this from another, 
who had formerly found out that a 
Man's Soul was like an Oyſter ; For, 
ſays he, in his Prayer, Ozr Souls are 
conſtantly gaping after thee, O Lord, yea 
verily, our Souls do gape, even as an Oyſter 
gapeth, It feems pretty hard , ar firſt 
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co bring ihto a Sermon all the Circles 
of the Globe, and all the frighrful Terms 
of Aſtronomy. But I'll affure you, Sir, 
it is to be: done, becauſe it has been; 
but not by every Bungler and Text- 
divider, but by a Man of great Cun- 
ning and Experience. There is a place 
in the Propher Malachi, where it will 
do very neatly, and that is Chap. 4. 
vefl. 2. But unto you that fear my name, 
ſhall the Sun of Righteouſneſs ariſe with 
healing in his wings, From which words 
in the firſt place, it plainly appears, 
that our Saviour paſled through all the 
twelve Signs of the Zodiack : And more 
than that too, all proved by very apt 
and familiar places of Scripture. Firſt 
then, our Saviour was in Aries ; or elſe 
what means that of the Pſalmiſt 2 The 
Mountains skipped like Rams, and the little 
Hills like Lambs. And again, that in 
the ſecond of the Kings Chap. 3. verl. 4. 
And Meſha King of Moab was a Sheep- 
maſter, and rendered unto the King of 
Iſrael an hundred thouſand Lambs : and 
what- follows? and an hundred thouſand 
Raxzs, with the wool, Mind it, it was the 
King of Tſracl. In like manner was he 

in 
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in Taurus , Pſal. 22. 12. Many Bulls of 


hive compaſſed me : Strons Bulls of Bas 
ſhan have beſet me round. They were 
not ordinary Bulls : They were compaſ- 
fing Bulls, they were beſetting Bulls, they 
were ſfrozz Baſhan Bulls, What need I 
{peak of Gemini 2 ' Surely you cannot 
bur remember Facob and Fſai, Ger. 25, 
24. And when her days to be delivered were 
fulfilled, behold there were Twins in her 
wowth, Or of Cancer 2. when as the 
P{almiſt ſays 1o plainly : What ailed thee, 
O thou Sea, that thou fleddeſt 3 thou For- 
aan, that thou waſt driven bick> No- 
thing more plain. It wete as ealie to 
ſhew the like in all the teſt of the 
Signs : Bur inſtead of that, I ſhall rd- 
ther chuſe to make this one Pradticat 
Obſervation : Thar the Mercy of God 
to Mankind in ſending his Son into the 
World, was a vety Siznal Mercy : it was 
Zodial Mercy. I ſay, it was ttuly Zo» 
diacal : For Chriſt keeps within the 
Tropicks: He goes not out of the Pale 
of the Churcli. But yet he is hot al- 
ways at the {ame Diſtance from a Be- 
liever : Sometimes he withdraws him- 
telf into the Apog.eum of Donbt, Sorrow, 

and 
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and Deſpair, but then he comes again into 
the Perigeunm of Joy, Content, and Aſſu- 
rance : But as for Heathens and Unbe- 
lievers, they are all Artick and Antar- 
tick Reprobates. Now when ſuch Stuft 
as this (as ſometimes it is) is vented in 
a poor Pariſh, where People can ſcarce 
tell what day of the Month it is by 
the Almanack, how ſeaſonable and (a- 
youry it is likely to be 2 It ſeems 
alſo not very cafie , for a Man in 
his Sermon to learn his Pariſhioners 
how to diſſolve Gold : of what and 
how the Stuff is made. Now, to ring 
the Bells and call the People on pur- 
pole together, would be but a blunt 
Buſineſs ; bur to do it neatly and when 
no body look'd for it, that's the Rari- 
ry and Art of it. Suppoſe then, that 
he takes for his Text that of St. Mat- 
thew, Repent ye for the Kingdom of God 
is at hand. Now, tell me, Sir, do you 
nor pefceive the Gold to be in a diſmal 
Fear, to curl and quiver at the firft 
Reading of theſe Words. It mult come 
in thus, The Blots and Blurs of yonr Sins 
muſt be taken ont by the Aqua-fortis of your 
Tears: To which Aqua-fortis if you put 
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them in a gentle heat, it makes Aqua- 
Regia, which diſſelves Gold. And now 
tis out. Wonderful are the things that 
are to be done by the helps of Meta- 
phors and Similitudes ! And I'll under- 
take, that with a lirtle more pains and 
conſideration , out of the very ſame 
Words, he could have taughr the Peo- 
ple how to make Cuſtards and Mar- 
malade, or to ſtew Prunes. But pray, 
why the Aqua-fortis of Tears > For, 
if it ſo falls our, that there ſhould 
chance ro be neither Apothecary nor 
Druzeiſft at Church, there's an excel- 
lent Ie {t wholy loſt. Now, had he 
been {o conſiderate, as to have laid his 
Wir in {ome common and intelligible 
Material : for example, had he faid 
that the Blots of Sin, will be eafaly ta- 
ken out Ly the Seap of Sorrow, and the 
Fullzrs-Farth of Contrition ; then poſlibly 
the Parſon and the People might all 
have admired one another. For there 
is many a Good-wife that underſtands 
very well all the Intrigues of Pepper, 
Salr, and Vinegar, who knows not any 
thing of the Alpowerfulneſs of Aqua- 
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fortis, how that it is ſuch a ſ{pot-remo- 
ving Liquor. I cannot but conſider with 
what Underſtanding thc People ſighed 
and cryed, when the Miniſter made for 
them this Metaphyſical Confeſſion, Om- 
nipotent All ; Thou art only: Becauſe thou 
art All,and becauſe thou only art : As for us, 
we are not, but we ſeem to be, and only ſeem 
to be ; becauſe we are not : for we are but 
Mites of Entity, and Crumbs of Something ; 
and fo pn . As if a Company of Country 
People were bound to underſtand Suarez, 
and all the School-Divines. 

And as ſome are very High and 
Learned in their Attempts ; {o others 
there be who are of ſomewhat too 
mean and dirty Imaginations. Such 
was he, who goes by the Name of 
Parſon Slip-ſtocking : Who preaching a- 
bout the Grace and Aſſiſtance of 'God ; 
and that of our ſelves we are able to 
do nothing ; adviſed his Beloved to 
take him in this plain Similitude. A 
Father calls his Child to him, ſaying, Child 
pull f this Stocking : The Child 
reightily joyful, that it ſhould pull off Fa- 
ther's Stockinr, takes hold of th: Stocks 
ing, and tuges, and pulls, and ſweats, but 
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to no purpoſe ; for Stocking ſtirs not, for 
it is but a Ch-ld that pulls: Then the Fa- 
ther bids the Child to reſt a little, and try 
again; ſo then the Child ſets on again, 
tuggs again, and pulls again, and ſweats a- 
gain, Ent no Stocking comes ; for Child is but 
Child ftill : Then at laſt the Father, taking 
pity upon his Child, puts his hand behind, 
and flips down the Stocking, and off comes 
the Stocking * Then how does the Child re- 
Joyce? for Child hath pull'd off Father's 
Stocking. Alas, poor Child! it was not 
Chila"s Strength. it was not Child's Sweat- 
ing, that got off the Stocking, but it was 
the Father's Hand behind that ſlipt down 
the Stocking. Even fo —- Not much 
unlike to this was he, thar preaching a- 
bour the Sacrament and Faith, makes 
Chriſt a Shop-keeper ; telling you, that 
Chriſt is a Treaſury of all Wares and Com- 
medities. And therefore, opening his 
wide Throat, cries aloud, Good People, 
what do you lack? what do you buy? witl 
you buy any Balm of Gilead, any Eye-[alve, 
any Myrrh, Aloes or Caſſia? Shall T fit 
you with a Robe of Righteouſneſs, or with 
a white Garment > See here\ what is it you 
want ? Here's a very choice Armory : ſhall 
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7 (hew you an Helmet of Sabvation, a Shield 
or a Breaſt-plate of Faith? Or will you 
pleaſe to malk in, and ſee ſome Precious 
Stones 2 a Jaſper, a Saphyre, or a Chalcede- 
nit 2 Speak, what do you buy > Now, for 
my part, I muſt needs ſay, and I much 
phanſie I ſpeak the mind of thouſands, 
that it had been much berter for fuch an 
imprudent and ridiculous Bawler as this, 
to have been condemned to have cryed 
Oyſters or Brooms, than to diſcredit after 
this unſandified rate, his Profeſſion and 
our Religion. 

It would be an endleſs thing, Sir, to 
count up to you all the Follies, for an 
hundred years laſt paſt, that have been 
Preached and Printed of this kind. Bur 
yet I cannot omit that of the famous 
Divin:, in his time, who adviſing the 
People in days of danger to run unto 
the Lord, tells them, that they cannot go 
to the Lord, much leſs run without feet : * 
There be therefore two Feet to run to the 
Lord, Faith and Prayer : *Tis plain that 
Faith is a Foot, for by Faith we ſtand, 
2 Cor. 1. 24. therefore by Faith we muſt 
run to the Lord who is faithful. The ſe- 
cond is Prayer, a ſpiritual. Leg to bear ns 
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thither : Now, that Prayer us a Spiritual 
Leg, appears from ſeveral Places of Scri- 
priure ; as Jrem that of Jonah, ſpeaking of 
coming, chap. 2. verl. 7. And my Prayer 
came unto thy holy Temple : 4nd like- 
wiſe from that of the Apoſtle , who ſays, 
Heb. 4 16. Let us therefore go unto 
the throne of Grace : Both intimatine 
that Prayer is the Spiritual Leg, there be- 
ing no coming nor going to the Lord withe 
out the L:g of Prayer. He further adds, 
Now, that theſe Feet may be able to bear 
us thither, we muſt put on the Hoſe of 
Faith ; fer the Apoſtle ſays, our Feet muſt 
te ſhed with the Preparation of the Goſpel 
of Peace. The truth of it is, the Author 
is {ſomewhat obſcure: For, at firſt, Faith 
was a Feet ; by and by ir isa /7eſ?; and 
at Jaſt it proves a Shoe, If he had 
pleaſed, he could have made it any 
thing. 

Neither can I let pats that of a later 
Author : who .relling us, Jt is Goodneſs 
ty which we mult aſcend to Heaven ; and 
that Goodnefi i5 the Milky-ray to Jupi- 
ters Pallace; could not reſt here, but 
muſt rell us further, that 7 ſtrengthen 
4s 38 cur Journey, we mult noi take Mor- 
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mng Milk, but Morning Meditations ; 
fearing , I ſuppoſe, leſt ſome People 
ſhould miſtake, and think ro go to 
Heaven by eating now and then a Meſs 
of Morning Milk, becaule the way was 
Milky. 

Neither ought that to be omitted , 
not long ſince Printed, upon thoſe 
words of S. John, Theſe things I write 
unto you , that you fin not. The Obſer- 
yation is, That it is the purpole of the 
Scripture to drive Men from Sin. Theſe 
Scriptures comain Do@rines, Precepts, Pros 
miſes, Threatnings and Hiſtories. Now, 
ſays he, take theſe five ſmooth Stones, and 


put them into the Scrip of th! Fleart, 


and throw with the Sling of Faith, by 
the Hand of a Strong Reſolution, azain(l 
the Forchead of Sin, and we ſhall ſee it, 
like Goliah, fall before us. 

But I ſhall not trouble you any fur- 
ther upon this ſubject ; bur, if you have 
a mind to hear any more of this Stuff, 
I ſhall refer you to the learned and ju- 
dicious Author of the 77i:ndly Debates ; 
who particulariy has at large diſcovered 
the intolerable Fooleries of this way of 
talking, I ſhall only add thus much; 
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that ſuch as go about to fetch Blood 
into their pale and lean Diſcourſes, by 
the help of their brisk and ſparkling Si- 
militudes, ought well to conſider whe- 
ther their Similitudes be true. Iam con- 
tident, Sir, you have heard it many and 
many a time (or if need be I can ſhew 
you't in a Book) that when the Prea- 
cher happens to ralk, how that the 
things here below will nor farishe rhe 
Mind of Man ; then comes in the round 
World, mwhich cannot fill the triangular 
Heart of Man : Whereas eyery Butcher 
knows, that the Heart is no more trian- 
gular, than an ordinary Pear, or a Childs 
Top: Burt becauſe Triangular is a hard 
Word, and perhaps a Jeſt, therefore Peo- 
ple have ſtojn it one from another, theſe 
rwo or three hundred Years ; and for 
ought I know much longer ; for I can- 
not dire to the firſt Inventor of the 
Phanſte. 

In like manner they are to conſider, 
what things either in the Heaven or be- 
longing to the Earth, have been found 
out by experience to contradict what 
has been formerly allowed of. Thus, 
becauſe ſome antient 4/tromomers had 
oblerved, 
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obſerved, that both the Diſtances, as 
well as the Revolutions of the Planets, 
were in ſome Proportion or Harmony 
one to another ; therefore People thar 
abounded more with Imagination than 
Skill, preſently phanſi'd the Moon, Mer- 
cury and Yenus to be a kind of Violins 
or Trebles to Jupiter or Saturn ; and that 
the Sun and Mays \upply'd the room of 
Tenors; the Primum Mobile running Di- 
viſion all the time. So that one could 
ſcarce hcar' a Sermon, but they muſt 

ive you a touch of the Z7armony of the 
Spheres. Thus, Sir, you ſhall have 'em 
take that of St. Paul, about Faith, Hope 
and Charity ; and inſtead of a ſober in- 
{tructing the People in thoſe eminent 
and excellent Graces , they ſhall only 
ring you ovyer a few Changes upon the 
three worJs: crying, Faith, Hope and 
Charity ; Hope, Faith and Charity ; and 
ſo on. And when they have done 
their Peal, they ſhall tell you, thar 
this is much better than the Harmeny of the 
Spheres. 

At other times I have heard a long 
Chyming only between two Words ; as 
ſuppoſe Divinity and Philoſophy, or Reve- 

lation 
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lation and Reaſon; ſetting forth with Re- 
velation firſt: Revelation is a Lady, Rea- 
fon an Handmaid. Revelation's the Eſquire, 
Reaſon the Page. Revelation's the Sun, 
Reaſon's but the Moon. Revelation is Man- 
na, Reaſons but an Acorn. Revelation a 
Wedge of Gold, Reaſon a ſmall piece of 
Silver. Then by and by Reaſon pets 
it and leads it away, Reaſon indeed is 
very good, but Revelation is much better. 
Reaſon is Connſellour, but Revelation is the 
Law-giver. Reaſon is a Candle, but Reve- 
lation is the Snuffer. Certainly thoſe 
People are poſllels'd with a very great 
Degree of Dulneſs, who living under 
che means of ſuch enlightning Preaching, 
ſhould not be mightily fſertled in the 
right Notion, and true bounds of Faith 
and Reaſon, 
Not leſs ably, methought, was the 
Diflerence between the Old Covenant 
and New, lately determined, 7The Old 
Covenant was of Works, the New Covenant 
of Faith. The Old Covenant was by Moſes, 
the New by Chriſt. The Old was here- 
tofore, the New afterwa:! ds. The Old was 
firſt, the New was ſecond. Old things arc 
paſſed away, behold all things are become 
new. 
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new, And ſo the Buſineſs was funda- 
mentally. done. 

[ ſhall ſay no more upon this ſubje&t 
but this one thing, which relates to 
what was faid a little before : He thar 
has got a Set of Similieades, calculated 
according to the old Philoſophy, and 
Ptolomey's Sylteme of the World, muſt 
burn his Common-place-book, and 
a pleaning for new ones : It being much 
more gentile and warrantable, to take a 
Similitude from the Man in the Moos, 
than from ſolid Orbs : for though few 
people do abſolutely believe that there 
is any {uch eminent Perſon there, yer 
the thing is poſſible, whereas the other 
15 nor. 

I have now done, Sir, with that im- 
prudent way of ſpeaking by Metaphor 
and Similirude. There be many other 
things commonly {poken out of the 
Pulpit, that are much to the Diſadvan- 
tage and Dilcredit of the Clergy, that 
ought alſo to be briefly hinted. And 
that I may the better light upon them, 
] ſhall obſerve their Common Method 
of Preaching. 


Before 
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Before the Text be divided-a Preface 
1s to be made: And it is a great chance, 
if, firſt of all, the Miniſter does not 
make his Text to be like ſomething or 
other. For example : One he tells 
you, And now (methinks) my Text, like 
an Ingenious Picture, looks upon all here 
preſent ; in which both Nobles and Pev- 
ple may behold their Sin and Danger re- 
Preſented. This was a Text out of Z7e- 
ſea. Now, had it been out of any 0- 
ther place of the Bible, the Gentleman 
was ſufficiently reſolved, tro make ir 
like an ingenious Picture. Another ta. 
king (perhaps) the very ſame Words, 
lays, 1 might compare my Text to the 
Mountain of Bether, where the Lord 4j- 
(ports himelf like a young Hart, or a plea- 
fant Roe amongſt the Spices. Another 
Man's Text is like the Rod of Moſes, to 
divide the Waves of Sorrow ; or, like the 
Mantle of Elijah, to reſtrain the ſwelling 
' Floods of Grief. Another gets to his 
Text thus, As Solomon went up fix ſteps 
to come to the great Throne of Fuary ; ſo 
muſt ] aſcend fix degrees to come to the 
high top-meaning of my Text. Another 
thus, As Deborah aroſe and went along 
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with Barak to Kadeſh ;ſo, if you will go alon 
with him, and call in at the third = 
of this Chapter, he will ſhew you the mean- 
ing of his Text. 

Another he phancies his Text to be 
extraordinarily like an Orchard of Pom- 
granates; or like St. Matthew fitting at 
the recept of Cuſtom ; or like the Dove 
that Noah ſent out of the Ark. 1 believe 
there are above forty places of Scripture 
that have been like Rachel and Leah : 
and there is one in Gerefts, as I well re- 
member, that is like 4 pair of Compaſſes 
ſtradling : and if I be not much miſtaken, 
there 1s one ſomewhere elſe, that is like 
a man going to Jericho. 

Now, Sir, having thus made the way 
to the Text, as {mooth and plain as any 
thing ; with a Preface perhaps from 4- 
aim ; though his buſineſs lie at the other 
end of the Bible : In the next place he 
comes to divide the Text. 


Tic Labor, hoc Opus. 
Per warios caſus, per tot diſcrimina rerum. 
Sitveſtrem tenns — 


Now 
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Now off come the Gloves, and the 
Hands being well chafed, he ſhrinks up 


his ſhoulders, and ſtretches forth himſelf 


AS if he were going to cleave a Bullock's 
Head, or rive the Body of an Qak, 
But we mult obſerve, that there is a 
great difference of Texts. For all Texts 
come not aſunder alike : For ſometimes 
the Words naturally fall aſund:r ; ſome- 
times they drop aſunder ; fometimes they 
melt ; fometimes they untwiſt ; and there 
be ſome Words fo willing to be parted, 
that they divide themſelves, to the great 
eaſe and rejoicing of the Miniſter. But 
if they will not eaſily come in pieces, 
then he falls to hacking and hewing, as 
if he would make all fly into ſhivers. 
The Truth of it is, I have known, now 
and. then, ſome knotry Texts, that 
have been divided ſeven or eight times 
over, before they could make them 
ſplit handſomely, according to their 
mind. 

Burt then comes the Joy of Joys, when 
the parts jingl:, or begin with the ſame 
Letter ; and eſpecially if in Latin. O 
how it tickled the Divid-r , when he 
had got kis Text into theſe two excel 
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lent Branches ; Accuſatio vera : Commi* 
patio ſevera., A Charge full of Verity: a 
Diſcharge full of Severity. And Fll war- 
rant you that did not pleaſe a little, 
duplex miraculum ; miraculum in modo, and 
miraculum in nodo. But the luckieſt that 
| have met withal, both for Wit, and 
keeping the Letter, is upon thoſe words 
of St. Matthew, Chap. 12. Ver. 43, 44, 
45 When the unclean Spirit is gone out of 
a Man, he walketh through dry places, ſeek- 
ing reſt and finding none * Then he ſaith I 
will return, &c. In which Words all 
theſe ſtrange things were found our. 
Firſt, there was a Captain and a Caſtle. 
Do you ſee, Sir, the ſame Letter? 
Then there was an Ingreſfs and Fereſs ; 
and a Regreſi or Re-ingreſs. Then there 
was Cnrooſting and Unreſting. Then 
there was Number and Name, Manner 
and Meaſure, Trouble and Trial,  Refolu- 
tion and Revolution, Aſſaults and Aſſaſſi- 
nation, Voidaneſs and YVacuity. This was 
done at the {ame time, by the ſame 
Man : But, to confeſs the truth of it, 
'twas a good long Text, and fo he had 
the greater adyantage. 


But 
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But for a ſhort Text , that certainly 
was the greateſt Break that ever was ; 
which was occaſioned from thoſe words 
of St. Luke Chap. 23: Ver. 28. Weep not 
for me, weep for your ſelves, ot as ſome read 
it, but weep for your ſelvez. It. is a plain 
caſe, Sir, here are but eight Words, and 
the buſineſs was ſo cunningly ordered 
that there ſprung out cight Parts : Here 
are, ſays the Doctor, eight Words, and 
eight Parts. 1. Weep net. 2. But meep. 
3- Weep not, but weep. 4. Weep for me. 
5: For your ſelves. 6. For me, for your 
felves. 7. Weep not for me. 8. But weep 
for your ſelves. That is to ſay, North, 
North and by Eaſt, North North Eaſt, 
North Eaſt and by North, North Faſt, 
North Eaſt and by Eaſt, Eaſt North Faſt, 
Eaſt and by North, Eaft. -—- Now, it 
feems nor yery cafie to determine which 
has obliged the World, he that found 
out the Compaſs, or he that divided the 
forementioned Text : Bur I ſuppoſe the 
Cracks will go generally upon the Do- 
for's fide; by reaſon what he did, was 
done by undoubred Art, and abſolute 
Induſtry ; bur as for the other, the com- 


mon report is, that it was found out 
by 
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by meer fooliſh Fortune. Well, ler it 

o how it will, queſtionleſs, they will 
be both famous in their way, and ho- 
nourably mentioned to Poſterity. 

| Neither ought he to be altogether 
ſlighted who taking that of Ger. Chap. 
48. Ver. 2. for his Text, viz. And one 
told Jacob, and ſaid, Behold; thy Son Jo- 
{eph cometh unto thee ; preſently percci- 
ved, and inade it out to the People, 
that his Text was a ſpiritual Dial. For, 
{ays he, here be in my Text twelve Words, 
which do plainly repreſent the twelve Hours. 
Twelve Words : And on? told Jacob, and 
ſaid, thy Sou Joſeph cometh unto thee. 
And here is, beſides Behold, which is the 
Hand if the Dial, that turns and points at 
every Word in the Text. And one tuld 
Jacob, and ſaid, Behold ihy Son Joſeph 
cometh unto thie. For it is not ſaid, Be- 
hold Jacob or Behold Joſeph : But it is, 
and one told Jacob, and ſaid, Behold, 
thy Son Joleph cometh unto thee. That is 
to ſay, behold 4nd. behold one. behold 
told. behold Jacob. again behold and. be- 
hold ſaid. (and alſo) behold Behold, &c. 
Which is the reaſon that the word behold 
i placed in the middle of th? other twelve 


words, indiffereatly pointing at each word. 
F Now, 
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Now , as it needs muſt be one of the 
Clock, before it can be two or three; fo] 
thall handle the word And the firſt word in 
the Text, befor? 1 meddle with the follow- 
ing. And on! told Jacob: This Word 
And is but a Particle, and a ſmall one: 
but ſmall things are not to be deſpiſed : 
Sr. Matth. chap. 18. ver. 10. Take heed 
that you, deſpiſe not one of theſe little 
ones. For this And is as the Tacks and 
Loops amonzft the Curtains of the Taber- 
nacle. 7he Tacks put into the Loops did 
couple the Curtains of the Tent, and [ew 
the Tent together : So this particle And 
being put into the Loops of the words im- 
mediatly before the Text , does couple the 
Text to the foregoins Verſe, and ſews them 
clefe together. 

[ ſhall not trouble you, $77, with the 
reſt ; being much after this witty rate, 
and to as much purpoſe. But well go 
on if you pleaſe, Sir, to the cunning 
Otſzrvations, Dottrines, and [nferences 
that are commonly made and rais'd from 
places of Scripture. 4 

One he takes that for his Text, Pad. 
68. ver. 3. But let th: Righteous be glad. 
From whence he raifeth this Doctrine, 
That there is a Spirit of ſingularity » 
THe 
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the Saints of God. But let the Righte- 
ous, A Dodtrine, FT'll warrant him, of 
his own raiſing ; it being not yery eaſe 
for any body to prevent him. 

Another, he takes that of 7a. -chap. 
41, Ver. 14, 15. Fear not thou Worm 
Jacob, &c. thou ſhalt threſh the Monun- 
tains Whence he obſerves, That 
the Worm Facob- was a Threſhing- 
Worm. | 

Another that of Gez. chap. 44. ver. I. 
And he commanded the Steward of the 
Houſe, ſayine, Fill the Mens Sacks with 
Food as much as they can carry: And 
makes his Note from the words ; that 
great Sacks, and many Sacks, will hold 
more than few Sacks, and little ones. 
For look, ſays he, how they came prepar d 
with Sacks and Beaſts, ſo they were ſent 
back with Corn : The greater and the more 
Sacks they had prepared, th: more Corn 
they carry away ; if they had prepared but 


ſornall Sacks, and a few, they had carrizd 


away the leſs: Verily and extraordinari!y 
true. 

Another, he falls npon that of //-. 
chap. 58. ver. 5. 1s it ſuch a Faſt toat / 
have choſen > 4 day for a man to afflict bi; 
foul > Is it to how donn his. h:ad like 1 
| F 2 Bul;x PILL 
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Bulruſh. The Obſervation is, that Re- 
pentance for an hour, or a day, is not worth 
4 Bulryſh. And there, I think he hir che 
Buſineſs. 

Burt of theſe, Sir, I ean ſhew you a 
whole Book-full , in a Treatiſe called 
Flames and Diſcoveries : conſiſting of ve- 
ry notable and extraordinary things , 
which the inquiſitive A#thor had pri- 
yately obſerved, and diſcoyered, upon 
reading the Fvargeliſts, As for exam- 
ple : Upon reading that of St. Fohn chap. 
2.V.15. And when he had made a ſcourge 


of Jmall Cords, he drove them all out of 


the Temple : This prying Divine makes 
theſe Diſcoveries. 1 diſcover, ſays he, in 
the firſt place, that in the Chardh. or Tem- 
ple, a ſcourge may be made : And when he 
had made a ſcourge. Secondly, that it may 
be made uſe on He drove them all out of 
the Temple, And it was a great chance, 
that he had not diſcovered a third 
thing, and that is, that the ſcourge was 
made before it was made uſe of. Upon 
Matth. chap. 4. ver. 25. And there followed 
him great Multitudes of People from Gali- 
lee. 7 diſcover, ſays he, when Jeſus pre- 
vails with us, we ſhall ſoon leave our Ga« 
lilees. 7 diſcover alſo, ſays he, a great 

Mirack, 
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Miracle, viz. That the way after Jeſus be» 
ing ſtrait, that ſuch a Multitude fhould follow 
him. Match. chap. 5. ver. 1. And ſeeing 
the Multitude, he went up into a Moun- 
tain ; Upon this he diſcovers ſeveral 
very remarkable things : Firſt, he diſco- 
yers, that Chriſt went from the Multi- 
tude. Secondly, That it is ſafe taking 
warning at our Eyes ; for ſeeing the Mul- 
titude he went up. Thirdly, It is not fit 
to be always wpon the plains and flats with 
the Multitude ; but if we be riſen with 
Chriſt, to ſeek thoſe things that are above, 
He diſcovers alſo very ſtrange things 
from the latter part of the Verſe: And 
when he was ſet, his Diſciples came unto 
him. 1. Chriſt « ot always in motion : 
and when he was ſet. 2. He walks not 
on the Mountain, but fits. and when he 
was ſet. From whence alſo, in the third 
place , he adviſes People, That when 
they are teaching , they ſhould not move too 
much, for that is to be carried to and fro, 
with every wind of Doffrine: Now , 
certainly never was this place of 
Scripture more ſeaſfonably brought in. 
Now, Sir, if you he for a very ſhort 
and witry Diſcovery , let it he upon 
chat of Str. Match. chap. 6. ver. 27. Which 
F 3 of 
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0f you by taking thought, can add one 
Culit more unto his Stature > The Diſco- 
very is this, That whilſt the Diſciples 
were taking thourht for a Cubit, Chriſt 
takes th:m down a Cu'it lower. Notable 
ailo are two Diſcoveries, made upon Sr. 
Fatth. chap. S. ver. 1. When he came 
aown from the mountain, great Multitud:s 
followed him. 1. That Chriſt went dorn 
as well as went up; when he came down 
from the Meonntain. 2. That the Multi- 
tude did not go hail fellow well mt with 
him, nor b:fore him: For, great Multi- 
tud:s followed him. 1 love with all my 
hcart, when Peoplc can prove what they 
{ay : For there be many that will talk 
of their Dilcovcries and Spiritual Ob- 
{crvations, and when all comes to all, 
they are nothing bur pitiful Gueſles , 
and flenccr ConjeQures, In hike man- 
ner that Was no conmmupeibec Difcove- 
ry that was made upon St. Fatih. chap, 
8. Ver. 19. And a certaia Scribe came 
ant faid, Mafter, T will folor thee where- 
fozver thou gorſi, A [thou] ſhall be follon'd 
more thin a | that: 1] / Ny follow thee 
whereſ1ever thou goeſt, And in my opi- 
nion, that was not altogether amils, 
upon ot, Hatth, chap. 11. ver. 2, Now 
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when John had heard in th: Priſon the 
Works of Chriſt, he ſent two of his Diſ- 
ciples. Some alſo poſlibly may nor dif- 
like that upon St. Luke chap. 12. ver. 35. 
Let your Loins be girded. T diſcover, 
ſays he, there mnt be a holy girding and 
truſſiag up for Heaven. Burt 1 ſhall end 
all with rhar very politick one, that he 
makes upon St. Matth. chap. 12. ver. 47. 
Then one ſaid unto him, Behold thy Mo- 
ther and thy Brethren ſtand without, d:ſi- 
ring to ſpzak with thee. But he anſwered 
and ſaid, mho is my Mother 2 and who arc 
my Brethren 2 I diſcover now, ſays he, 
that Jeſus is upon buſrneſs. Doubtleſs, 
this was one of the greateſt Diſcoyerers 
of hidden Myſteries, and one of the 
orcateſt Pryers into Spiritual Secrets , 
that ever the World was owner of, Ir 
was very well that he happened upon 
the Godly Calling, and no ſecular Em- 
ployment; or cliſe, in good truth, 
down had they all gone, Zaurk, Pope, 
and Emperour ; for he would have dit- 
covered them one way or other, cycry 
Man. 

Not much unlike to theſe wonder- 
ful Diſcoverers are they, who chuling 
to preach upon {ome Point in Divinity, 
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ſhall purpoſely avoid all ſuch plain Texts, 
as might give them very juſt occaſion to 
diſcourſe upon their intended Subject, 
and ſhall pitch upon ſome other places 
of Scripture, which no Creature in the 
World but themſelves did ever imagine 
that which they offer to be therein de- 
ſigned. My meaning, Sr, is this : Sup- 
poſe you have a mind to make a Ser- 
mon concerning Epiſcopacy , (as in the 
late times there was ſeveral occaſions 
for it) you mult by no means take any 
place of Scripture that proves or fa- 
yours that kind of Ecclefraſtical Governs 
ment : For then the Plot -will be diſco- 
vered, and the People will ſay to them- 
ſelves, we know where to find you, 
you intend to preach about Fpiſcopacy. 
Bur you muſt 'take that of the As, 
chap. 16. ver. 30. Sirs, What muſt I do 
to be ſaved? An abſolute place for Epi- 
{copacy, that all former Divines had idely 
overlook'd: For, Sirs, being in the 
Greek Kvprey which is to ſay, in true 
and ſtrict Tranſlation; Lords, what 
more plain than that of old, Epilcopacy 
was not only the acknowledged Govern- 
ment ; but that Biſhops were formerly Peers 
of the Realm, and fo ought to fit in the 
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Houſe of Lords > Or, ſuppoſe that you 
have a mind to commend to your Peo- 
ple Xingly Government ; you mult not 
take any place that is plainly to the 
purpoſe, but that of the Evangeliſt, Seek 


firſt the Kingdom of God. From which 


Words the Doqtrine will plainly be , 
That Monarchy er Kingly Government is 
moſt according to the mind of God. For 
it is not faid, ſeek the Parliament of 
God, the Army of God, or the Com- 
mittee of Safety of God ; but it is, Seek 
the Kingdom of God, And who could 
expe leſs > Immediately after this the 
King came in, and the Biſhops were re- 
ſtored. Again, Sir, becauſe I would 
willingly be underſtood , ſuppoſe you 
deſign ro preach about Eledion and Re- 


probation : As for the eighth Chapter to 


the Romans, that's too too well known: 
Bur there's a little private place in the 
Pſalms that will do the buſineſs as 
well, Pfal. go. ver. 19. In the multitude of 
my thoughts within me, thy comforts de- 
light my Soul. The Doctrine which na- 
turally flows from the Words, will be, 
That amoneſt the multituds of Thoughts, 
there is 4 great thought of Flettion and 
Reprobation, And then away with the 


point 
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point according as the Preacher is in- 
clined. Or, ſuppoſe laſtly, that you 
were not fully ſatisfied that Plaralities 
were lawful or conyenient : May I be 
{o bold, Sir, I pray what Text would 
you chuſe ro preach upon againſt Nox- 
reſidents > Certainly nothing ever was 
better pick'd than that of St. Matth. 
chap. 1. ver. 2. Abraham begat J1ſaac. 
A clcar place againſt Nox-refaidents : For 
had Abraham not reſided, but diſconti- 
nued from Sarah his Wife, he could ne- 
ver have begot Jſaac. 
Bur it is lygh time, Sz/r, to make an 
end of their Preaching, leſt you be as 
much tired with the Repetition of ir, 
as the people were little benefited when 
they heard. it, I ſhall only mind you, 
Sir, of one thing more, and that is, the 
ridiculous, {ſenſeleſs and unintended uſe, 
which many of them make of Concor- 
dances. | ſhall give you but one. In- 
ftance of it, alrhough. I could furniſh 
you with an hundred printed ones. The 
Text, Sir, 1s this, Galat. chap. 6. ver. 
I5. For in Chriſt Jeſus neither Circum- 
ciſfion nor Oncircumciſton availeth an 
thing , but a new Creature. Now, all 
the World know the Meaning of this 
tO 
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to be, that .let a Man be of what Na- 
tion he will, Jew or Gentile, if he a- 
mends his Life, and walks according to 
the Goſpel, he ſhall be accepted with 
God. Bur this is not the way that 
pleaſes them : They mult bring into 
their Sermon, to no purpoſe at all, 
a vaſt Heap of Places of Scripture 
(which the Concordance will furniſh them 
with) where the word »:w is mcntion- 
ed : and the Obſervation mult be, That 
God is for new things ; God is for a nw 
Creature. St. John chap. 19. ver. 4t. 
Now in the plac: where hs was crucified, 
there was a Garden; and in the Garden 
a new Sepulchre, whereia was never man 
y:t laid ; there laid thy Jelus. And a- 
gain , St. Mark chap. 16. ver. 17. Chriſt 
rells his Diſciples, That they that are 
true Believers ſhall caſt out Devils, and 
{peak with zew Zongues. And likewiſe 
the Prophet teaches us, 7ſa. chap. 42. 
yer. IO. Sing unto the Lord a New Song, 
and his praiſz unto the end of the Earth. 
Whence it 1s plain, that Chrift is not for 
Old things ; he is not for an Old Sepul- 
chre ; he is not for Old Tongues; he is 
not for an Old Song ; he is not for an Old 
Creature ; Chriſt is tor the New Creature - 
| | Circumciſion 
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Circumciſion and Uncircumcifion availeth no- 
thing, but the New Creature. And what do 
we read concerning Sampſon, Judg. 15.15. 
Is it not, that he ſlew a thouſand of the 
Philiſtines with one New Jaw-hone > An 
old one might have killed its Tens, its 
Twenties, its Hundreds ; but it muſt be 
a New Jaw-bone that's able to kill a thou- 
fand. God is for the New Creature. 

Bur may not ſome ſay, is God alto- 
gether for new things > How comes it a- 
bout then that the Prophet ſays, ſa, 
chap. 1. yer. 13, 14. Bring no more vain 
Oblations, &c. your New-Moons and your 
appointed Feaſts my Soul hateth > And a- 
gain, what means that, Deut. chap 32. 
ver. 17, 19 They ſacrificed unto Devils ; 
and to New Gods, whom they knew not ; to 
New Gods that came newly up : And when 
the Lord ſaw it h: abhorred them > To 
which I an{wer ; that God indeed is not 
'for New-Moons, nor for New-Gods ; bur, 
excepting Moons and Gods, he is for new 
things : God is for the New Creature. 

Jt is poſflible, Sir, that Some-body, 
beſides your felf, may be ſo vain as to 
read this Letter; and they may per- 
haps tell you , that there be no {ſuch 
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bed ; and if there be, there be not a- 
bove two or three in a County ; or 
ſhould there be more, it is no ſuch 
complaining matter, ſeeing that rhe 
ſame happens in other Profeſſions, in 
Law or Phyfick : In both which, there 
be many a Contemptible Creature, 

Such therefore as theſe may be plea- 
ſed to know, that if there had been 
need, I could Imve told them either 
the Book and very Page, almoſt of all 
thac has been ſpoken about Preaching ; 
or elſe the whea and where , and the 
Perſon that preached it. 

As to the ſecond, wiz. That the 
Clergy are all mightily furniſhed with 
Learning and Prudence, except Ten, 
Twenty or ſo; I ſhall not fay any 
thing my fſelf, becauſe a very great 
Scholar of our Nation ſhall ſpeak for 
me, who tells us, 7hat ſuch Preaching as 
is uſual, is a hindrance of Salvation, ra- 
ther than the means to it, And what he 
intends by «ſ«a/, I ſhall not here go a- 
bout to explain. 

As to the laſt, I ſhall alſo in ſhort an- 
{wer, That if the Advancement of true 
Religion, and the eternal Salvation of 
a Man, were no more conſiderable 

than 
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than he Health of the Body, and the 
{ſecurity of his Eſtate, we need not be 
more {olicitous about the Learning and 
Prudence of the Clergy, than of the 
Lawyers and Phyſicians : But being we 
believe it to be otherwiſe, ſurely we 
ought to be more concerned for the 
Reputation and Succeſs of the one than 
of the other. 

I come now, Sy, to the {econd Part 
that was deſigned, viz. the Poverty of 
tome of the Clergy : By whoſe mean 
Condition , their ſacred Profeſſion is 
much difparaged, and their Doctrine 
undervalued. - 

What large Proviſions of old, God 
was pleaſed to make for the Priefhood, 
and upon what reaſons, is caſily ſeen 
to any one that looks but into the Bible. 
The Levites, it 1s true, were left out 
in the Diviſion of the Inheritance ; not 
tro their Loſs but to their great tem- 
poral Advantage: for whereas, had 
they been common 'Sharers with the 
reſt, a Twelfth part only would have 
been their juſt Allowance, God was 
pleaſed to fertle upon them a Tenth : 
and thar without any Trouble -or 
Charge of Tillage : Which made their 
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| Portion much more conſiderable than 


the reſt. 

And as this proviſion was very boun- 
riful, ſo the reaſons, no queſtion, were 
very divine and ſubſtantial ; Which ſeem 
chiefly ro be theſe two. 

Firſt, that the Prieſthood might be 
altogether ar leifure for the {ervice of 
of God , and that they of that Holy 
Order might not be diſtracted with 
the Cares of the World, and inter- 
rupted by eyery Neighbour's Horle or 
Cow, that breaks their Hedges or ſhac- 
Kles their Corn : Bur that living a kind 
of Spiritual Life, and being removed 
a Little from all Worldly Attairs, they 
might always be fit to recive Holy In- 
{pirations, and always ready to {earch 
out the Mind of God, and to adviſe 
and dire the People therein. Not as 
if this divine Exemption of them from 
the Common Troubles and Cares of 
this Life, was intended as an Oppor- 
runity of Luxury and Lazinels, for 
certainly there is a Labour befices dig- 
ging : And there is a truce Carctulneis 
without following : the Plough, and 
looking after their Cattel. And fuch 
was the Employment of thole Holy 

Men 
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Men of old : their Care and Buſineſs 
was to pleaſe God, and to charge 
chemſelves with the Welfare of all his 
People : Which thing he that does with 
a good and fatisfied Conſcience, Tl 
aſſure you, he has a Task upon him, 
much beyond them that have for their 
care, their hundreds of Oxen, and five 
hundreds. of Sheep. 

Another Reaſon that this large Al- 
lowance was made to the  Priefts, 
was, that they might be enabled to re- 
lieve the Poor, to entertain Strangers, 
and thereby ro encourage People in 
the Ways of Godline(s : For they be- 
ing in a peculiar manner the Servants 
of God, God was pleaſed to entruſt in 
their hands a Portion: more than ordi- 
naary of the Good things of the Land, 
as the ſafeſt Store-Houſe and "Treaſury 
for ſuch as were in Need. That in 
all Apes therefore, thete ſhould be a 
continued tolerable Maintenance for the 
Clergy ; the ſame Reaſons, as well as 
many others, make us think to be ve- 
ry neceſſary. Unleſs they Il count Mo- 
ney and Vidctuals tro be only Types 
and Shadows, and fo to ceale with the 
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For where the Miniſtry is pinch'd, as 
to the tolerable conveniencies of this Life, 
the chief of his care an1 time muſt be 
{pent not in an impertinent conlidering 
what Texts of Scripture will be moſt uſe- 
ful for his Pariſh, what Infiructions moſt 
{ea{onable, and what Authors beſt to be 
conſulted : Butrhe chief of his thoughts, 


_ and his main buſineſs muſt be to ſtudy how 


to live that week 2 where he ſhall have 
Bread for his Family : Whoſe Sow has 
lately Pigg'd 2 Whence will come the nexr 
rejoycing Gooſe, or the next cheerfu} 
Basker of Apples? How far to Lamas, 


_ or Offerings : When ſhall we have ano- 


ther Chriſtening and Cakes, and who is 
likely ro marry or die ? Theſe are very 
feaſonable conſiderations, ani worthy of 
a man's thoughts. For a Family can't bs 
maintain'd by Texts and Contexts: And 
the Child that lies crying in the Cradle, 
will not be ſatisfied withour a little Milk, 
and perhaps Sugar , though there be a 
{mall German Syſtemin the Houle. 

Bur ſuppoſe he does get into a little 
hole over the Oven, with a Lock to it, 
call'd his S:#4y, towards the latter end of 
the week (for you maſt know, Sir, there 
are very few Texts of Scripture, chat 
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can be divided, at ſooneſt, before Friday 
night ; and {ome there be that will never 
be divided but upon S#»day morning, and 
that not very early, but either a little be- 
fore they go, or 18 going to Church : ) I 
'{ay, ſuppoſe the Gentleman gets thus into 
his Study : one may yery near guels, 
what is his firſt rhought when he comes 
there,viz,. that the laſt Kilderkin of Drink 
is near departed ; and that he has bur one 
poor ſingle Groat in the Houle, and there's 
Judgment and Execution ready to come 
out againſt ir, for Milk and Eggs. Now, 
Sir, can any man think that one thus 
arack'd, and tortured, can be ſeriouſly in- 
tent half an hour to contrive any thing 
chat might be of real advantage to his 
people 2 Beſides, perhaps that week he 
has met with ſome diſmal croſles and un- 
doing misfortunes. There was a ſcurvy 
condition d Mole that broke into his Pa- 
ſture, and plough'd up the belt part of 
his Glebe : and a little after that, came a 
couple of {pightful ill favour d Crows, 
and trampl'd down the little remaining 
Graſs: Another day, having but four 
Chickens, {weep comes the Kite, and 
carries away the fatreſ and hopefulleſt 
of all the Brood, Then after all this 
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came the Jack-Daws and Starlings (idle 
Birds that they are ! ) and they ſcattered 
and carried away from his thin thatch'd 
Houſe, forty or fifty of the beſt Straws- 
And to make him compleatly unhappy, 
afrer all theſe ailitions, another day, 
that he had a pair of Breeches on, coming 
oyer a perverle Stile, he ſuffered very 
much in careleſly lifting over his Leg. 
Now, what Pariſh can be {o inconſiderate 
and unreaſonable, as to look for any 
thing from one, whoſe phanſie is thus 
check'd, and whoſe underſtanding is thus 
ruffled and diſordered. They may as ſoon 
expect comfort and conſolation from hin 
that lies rack'd with the Gout and Stone, 
as from a Divine thus broken and ſhat- 
ter'd in his Fortunes. 

Burt we'll grant, that he meets not with 
any of theſe ſuch frightful difaſters, but 
that he goes into his Study with a Mind 
as calm as the Evening : For all thar, 
upon Sunday, we muſt be content even 
with what God ſhall pleafe ro ſend us. 
For as for Books, he is (for want of mo- 
ny) ſo moderately furniſh'd, that except 
it be a ſmall Gezeva Bible, ſo ſmall, as it 
will not be deſired to lie open of it elf, 
together with a certain Concordance there- 
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unto belonging ; as alſo a Book for all 
kind of Latin Sentences, called Polyan- 
thea, with ſome Expoſition upon the Cate- 
chiſm (a Portion of which is to be got by 
heart, and to be pur oft for his own;) 
and perhaps Mr.Cary/ upon Pineda, Mr.Dod 
upon the Commandments, and Mr.Clark's 
Lives of famous men, both in Church and 
State ; {ſuch as Mr. Carter of Norwich, that 
uſes to eat ſuch abundance of Pudden: 
Beſides, I ſay, theſe, there is ſcarce any 
thing to be found bur a budger of old 
ſtitch'd Sermons, hung up behind the 
door, with a few broken Girts, two or 
three yards of Whipcord, and perhaps a 
Saw and a Hammer, to prevent dilapi- 
dations. Now, what may not a Divine 
do, though bur of ordinary Parts, and 
unhappy Education, with ſuch learned 
helps and alliſtances as thele? No Vice 
ſurely durſt ſtand before him, and Here- 

fe affront him. 
And furthermore, Sir, it is to be con- 
ſidered, that he that is but thus meanly 
rovided for, it is not his only infelicity 
that he has neither Time, Mind, nor 
Books, to improve himſelf for the inward 
benefit and fatisfaftion of his People, 


bur alſo rhat he is not capable of do- . 
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ing that outward - good amongſt the 
needy, which is a great Ornament to 
that holy Profeſſion, and a conſiderable 
advantage towards the having his DoQtrine 
believed and practiſed in a degenerate 
World. And that which augments the 
miſery, whether he be able or not, it is 
expected from him. If their comes a 
Brief to Town, for the Miniſter to caſt in 
his Mite, will not fſatisfe, unleſs he can 
create ſix pence or a ſhilling to pur into 


_ the Box, for a flale to decoy in the reſt 


of the Pariſh: Nay, he that has. bur 
twenty or thirty pounds per anzum, if he 
bids not up as high as the beſt in the 
Pariſh in all aQts of Charity, he 1s counted 
carnal and earthlyminded, only becauſe 
he durſt not coin, and cannot work Mi- 
racles. And let there come never ſo ma- 
ny Beggars, half of thele PFll fecurc you, 
ſhall preſently enquire for the Minitter's 
Houſe: For God, ſay they, certainly 
dwells there, and has laid up for us ſufh- 
cient relief, 

I know many of the Lazy are uſually 
{o extremely tender of the ſpiritual wel- 
fare of the Clergy, that they are apt to 
wiſh them bur very {mall temporal goods, 
leſt their inward ſtate ſhould be in dan- 
ger, (a thing they need not much fear, 

__ ſince 


F-20433 
fince that effetual humiliation of F7-»ry 
the Eighth.) For, ſay they, the great 
Tithes, large Glebes, good Victuals and 
warm Cloths, do but puft up the Prief, 
making him fat, foggy, and uſeleſs, and 


fill him with pride, vain-glory, and all 


kind of inward wickedneſs, and pernicious 
corruption. We ſee this plam, ſay they, 
in the Whore of Balylon : To what a de- 
gree of Luxury and Intemperance (befides 
a great deal of falſe Doctrine ) have 
Riches and Honour raiſed up that Strum- 
pet > How does ſhe ſtrut it, and ſwag- 
ger'it over all the World , terrifving 
Princes, and deſpiſing Kings and Em- 
perors? The Clergy, if ever we would 
expect any edification from them, ought 
to be dieted and kept low, to be meek 
and humble, quiet, and ſtand in need of 
a Pot of Milk from their next Neigh- 
bour, and always be very loth to ask for 
their very right, for fear of making any 
ciſturbance in the Parith, or {ceming to 
underſtand, or have any reſpect for this 
vile and outward World. Under the 
Lair indeed, in thoſe old times of dark- 
neſs and cating, the Prietts had their firſt 
and f{ccond Dilhes, their Milk and Ho- 
ney, their Manna and Quails, their out- 
ward allo and inward Vellments : Byr 
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now under the Goſpel, and in times of 
Light and Faſting, a much more ſparing 
Dier is fitter, and a fingle Coat, though 
it be never ſo ancient and thin is fully 
ſufficient. We muſt now look, fay they, 
(if we would be better for them) for a 
hardy and labouring Clergy, that is mor- 
tified ro a Horſe, and all ſuch pampering 
vanities, and that can foot it five or fix 
miles in the dirt, and Preach till ſtar- 
light for as many ſhillings ; as allo a ſo- 
ber and temperate Clergy, that will not 
eat {o much as rhe Laity, bur that the 
leaſt Pig, and the leaſt Sheaf , and the 
leaſt of every thing, may fartishe their Spi- 
ritualſhips. And befides; a Mony-re- 
nouncing Clergy, that can abſtain from 
ſeeing a peny a month together, unlels 
it be when the Coll-Fors, and Viſttationers 
come. Theſe are all Goſpel-diſpenſati- 
ons, and great inſtances of Parience, 
Contentedneſs, and re{ignation of Aftc- 
ions ; toall the emprineliles and fooleries 
of this life. 

Bur, cannot a Clergy-man chuſe rather 
to lie upon Feathers than an Hardle, but 
he mult be idle, ſoft, and effeminate ? 
May he not deſire wholeſome Food, and 
freſh Drink, unleſs he be a Cheat, a Hy- 
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pocrite and an Impoltor 2 and muſt he 
needs be void of all Grace, though he has 
a thilling in his Purſe after the Rates be 
crolsd? And full of pride and yani- 
ry, though his Houſe ſtands not upen 
 Crutches, and though his Chimney is to 
be ſeen a foot above the Thatch 2 Oh, 
how prettily and temperately may half a 
{core children be maintained with almoſt 
Twenty pounds per an7um ! What a hand» 
{ome ſhift a poor ingenious and frugal 
Divin' will make, to take it by turns, 
and wear a Caſlock one year, and a pair 
of Breeches another 2 What a becoming 
thing 1s it, for him that ſerves at the Al- 
car, to fill the Dung-Cart in dry wea- 
ther, and to heat the Oven, and pill 
Hemp in wet? And what a pieafſant fight 
is 1t, to ſee the man of God ferching up 
his ſingle Melancholy Cow, from a tmall 
rib of Land that 1s ſcarce to found with- 
out a Guide ? Or to be ſeated upon a ſoft 
an-: well grinded Pouch of Mcal? Or to 
be planted upon a Pannier with a pair of 
Geele, or Turkies, bobbing out their 
neads from under his Canonical Coat, as 
you cannot bur remember rhe Man, Sir, 
that was thus accomplith'd ? Or to find 
im raving about the Yards, or keeping 
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his Chamber cloſe, becauſe the Duck 
larely miſcarried of an Egg, or that the 
never-failing Hen has unhappily forſaken 
her wonted Net? 

And now, ſhall we think that f1ch Em- 
ployments as theſe can any way conliſt 
with due reverence, or tolerable reſpect 
from a Pariſh? And he ſpeaks altogether 
at a venture, that either ſays that this is 
falſe, or, at lealt it need not be fo, not- 
withſtanding rhe mean condition of {ome 
of the Clergy. For let any one make it 
out to me, which way 1t is poſlible, 
that a Man ſhall be able ro maintain 
perhaps eight or ten in his Family, with 
rwenty or thirty Pounds per annum, With- 
out a molt intolerable dependence upon 
his Pariſh, and without committing him- 
ſelf to ſuch vilenels, as will in all likeli- 
hood, render him contemptible ro his 
People. Now, where the In-come is {o 
pittifully ſmall (which I'll aſſure you, is 
the Portion of hundreds of the Clergy 
of this Nation) which way ſhall he man- 
age it for the {ubliſtence of himſelf, and 
his Family ? If he keeps the Glebe in his 
own hand (which he may eaſily do, al- 
molt in the hollow of ir) what increaſe 
can he expect from. a couple of Apple- 
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Trees, a brood of Ducklings, a Hemp- 
land, and as much Paſture as is juſt able 
to Summer a Cow ? And as for his Tithes, 
he either Rents them out to a Lay-man, 
who wilt be very unwilling to be his 
Tenant, unleſs he may be ſure to fave by 
the Bargain ar leaſt a third part : Or elle 
he compounds for them ; and then as for 
his mony, he ſhall have it when all the 
reſt of the World be paid. Bur if he 
thinks fit to take his Dues in Kind, he 
then either demands his true and utmoſt 
Right; and if fo, it is a great hazard if 
he be not counted a Catterpiller, a Muck- 
worm, a very Earthly-minded Man, and 
roo much (ighte1 into this lower World ; 
which was made, as many of the Laity 
think, altogether for themſelves : Or elle 
he muſt tamely commit himſelf to that 
litcle Doſe of the Creature, that ſhall be 
pleaſed to be proportioned out unto him; 
Chuſing rather to ſtarve in peace and qui- 
etneſs, than to gain his right by noiſe 
and diſturbance ; The beſt of all theſe 
ways that a Clergy-man ſhall think fit for 
his Preferment to be manag'd, where it 
is ſo ſmall, are ſuch, as will undoubtedly 
make him either to be hated and reviled, 
or elſe pitifully poor ana diſeſtcemed. 

Bur 
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Bur has it not gone very hard in all 
Ages with the Men of God 2 Was not 
our Lord and Maſter, our Great and ſigh 
Prieſt ; and was not his fare low, and his 
life full of trouble? And was not the 
condition of moſt of his Diſcivl-s ver; 
mean ? Were not they notably pinch'd, 
and ſeverely treated after him ? And is it 
not the Duty of every Chriſtian to imi- 
tate ſuch holy Patterns: but eſpecially of 
the Clergy, who are to be ſhining Lights 
and viſible Examples, and therefore ro 
be ſatisfied with a very little Morſel, 
and to renounce ten times as much of 
the World as other People ? And is not 
Patience better than the great Tithes, and 
Contentednels to be preferred before large 
Fees and Cuſtoms ? Is there any compa- 
rilon between the expectation of a cring- 
ing Bow, or a low Hat, and mortifica- 
tion to all ſuch -Vanities and Fopperies ; 
eſpecially with thoſe who, in a peculiar 
manner, hope ro receive their Inheri- 
tance, and make their Harveſt inthe next 
life 2 This was well thought of indeed : 
but for all thar, if you pleale, Sir, we will 
conſider a little ſome of thoſe remarkable 
Inconveniencies,that do molt undoubtedly 
attend upon the Miniſters being ſo meanly 
provided for. Firit 
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Firſt of all, the holy Men of God, or 
the Miniſtry in general, hereby is diſc- 
ſeemed, and rendred of {mall account. 
For though they be called the Mey of God, 
yet when it is obſerved, that God ſeems 
to take bur little care of them in making 
them tolerable Proviſions for this Life, or 
that Men are ſuffered to take away that 
which God was pleaſed to provide for 
them, the People are preſently apt to 
think, that they belong to God no more 
than ordinary folks, 1f ſo much. And 
although ir 1s not to be queſtion'd bur 
that the laying on of Hands is a moſt 
Divine Inſtitution ; yer it 1s not all the 
Biſhops Hands in the World, laid upon a 
Man, if he be either notoriouſly igno- 
rant, or diſmally poor, that can procure 
him any hearty and laſting reſpe&t. For 
rhough we find that ſome of the Diſciples 
of Chriſt, that carried on and eſtabliſhed 
the great dcligns of the Goſpel, were 
Perſons of ordinary Employments and 
Education; yet we fce little reaſon to 
think that Miracles ſhould be continued 
to do that, which natural (endeavours, 
aſliſted by the Spirit of God, are able to 
perform. And if Chr; were ſtill upon 
Earth to make Bread for {uch as are his 
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peculiar Servants, and Declarers of his 
Mind and Doctrine, the Laity, if they 


pleaſe, ſhould eat up all the Corn them- 


{elyes, as well the tenth ſheaf, as the o- 
ther ; but ſeeing it is otherwiſe and that 
that Miraculous Power was not left to 
the ſucceeding Clergy ; for them to beg 
their Bread or depend for their ſubſi- 
{tence upon the good plealure and hu- 
mour of rheir Pariſh, is a thing that ren- 
ders that holy Office very much lighted, 
and diſregarded. 

That Conſtitution therefore of our 
Church was a moſt prudent deſign ; that 
ſays, that all who are Ordain'd, ſhall be 
Ordain'd xo ſomewhat; Not Ordain'd at 
random, to Preach in general to the 
whole World, as they travel up and 
down the Road, bur to this or that par- 
ticular Pariſh. And no queſtion the rea- 
{on was to prevent Spiritual-Pedling, and 
gadding up and down the Country with 
a bag of trifling and inſignificant Ser- 
mons ; enquiring, who will buy any Do- 
Arine ? So that no more might be recei- 
ved into Holy Orders, rhan the Church 
had proviſion for. But fo very little is 
chs regarded, thar if a young Divinity- 
int:nder has but got a Sermon of his own, 

or 
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or of his Father's, alchough he knows 
not where to get a Meals Meat, or one 
peny of Mony by his Preaching, yet he 
gets a Qualification from ſome Benefic'd 
Man or other, who perhaps is no more 
able to keep a Curate, than I am to keep 
ten Foot-Boys, and ſo he is made a 
Preacher. And upon this account I haye 
known an ordinary Divine, whoſe Living 
would bur juſt keep himſelf and his Fa- 
mily from Melancholy and Deſpair, 
ſhroud under his protection as many C#- 
rats, as the beſt Nobleman in the Land 
has Chaplains. Now, many ſuch as theſe 
gointo Orders againſt the Sky falls ; forc- 
{ceing no mare likelyhood of any Pre- 
ferment coming to them, than you or I 
do of being Secretaries of State. Now, 
{o often as any ſuch as theſe, for want of 
Maintenance, are put to any unworthy 
and diſgraceful ſhifts, this reflects diſpa- 
ragement upon all that Order of Holy 
Men. 

And we muſt have a great care of com- 
paring our {mall preferr'd Clergy with 
thoſe but of the like fortune in the 
Church of Rome, they having many Arts 
and Devices of gaining Reſpect and Re- 
VErence to their Office, which we count 

neither 
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neither juſt nor warrantable. We deſign 
no more than to ls in. a likely capacity 
of doing good, a dc {crediting our Re- 
ligion, nor ſuffering the Goſpel co be dif- 
eſteemed : Bur their aim is clearly, not 
only by Cheats, contrivd Tales and 
feigned Miracles, to ger Mony in abun- 
dance ; bur to be wv almoſt dei- 
fied, is as little as they will content them- 
{elves withal. For, how can it be, bur 
that the People belonging to a Church, 
wherein the Supreme Governour is be- 
lieved never to err, either purely by ver- 
rue of his own ſingle Wiſdom, or by the 
help of his Inſpiring Chair, or by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of. his little Infallible Cardinals, 
(for it matters not where the root of not 
being miſtaken lies). I ſay, how can ir be, 
bur rhar all that are Believers of {ſuch ex- 
traordinary knowledge, muſt needs ſtand 
in moſt direful awe, not only of the fore- 
ſaid Supreme, but of all that adhere to 
him, or are in any Ghoſtly Authority un- 
der him? And although it ſo happens, 
that this ſame extraordinary knowing 
Perſon is pleaſed to trouble himſelf with a 
good large proportion of this vile and 
contemptible World, fo that ſhould he 
now and then, upon ſome odd and cloudy 
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day, count himſelf Mortal, and be a lit- 
tle miſtaken; ye he has chanced to 
make ſuch a —— proviſion for 
himſelf and his followers, that he muſt 
needs be ſufficiently valued and honoured 
amongſt all : But had he bur juſt enoughi 
to keep himſelf from catching cold, and 
ſtarving, ſo long as he is inveſted with 
fuch ſpiritual Sovereigaty, and fuch a pe- - 
culiar priviledge of being Infallible, moſt 
certainly, without quarrelling, ' he takes 
the Road of ail Mankind, 

And as for the moſt inferior Prieſts of 
all, alchough they prerend not to ſuch per- 
feftion of knowledge, yet there be many 
extraordinary things, which they are be- 
lieved to be able ro do, which beget in 
People a moſt venerable reſpect towards 
them ; fuch is the power of Making God 
in the Sacrament; a thing that mult infal- 
Itbly procure an infinite admiration of 
htm that can do ic, tho he fcarce knows 
the Ten Commandments, and has nor a 
{arthing to buy himſelf Bread. And then 
when Chriſt is made, their grving but half 
of him to the Laity, is'a thing alſo, if 
ir be minded, that will very much 'help 
on the bufineſs, and make the People 
{tand at a greater diſtance from the Clers 
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£y. I mighr inſtance likewiſe in their Au- 
ricular Confeilions, injoyning of Penance; 
forgiving ſins, makir;z of Saizts, freeing 
People from Purgatory,and many {uch uſe- 
ful Tricks they have, atid Wonders they 
can do, to draw in the forward believing 
Laity inco a moſt Right-Worſhiptut Opi- 
nion, and Honourable Eſteem of them: 
And theretore {eceing our Holy Church of 
Fnglind counts it not jult, nor warrant- 
ble thus ro cheat the World, by belying 
the Scriptures, and by making ute of 
{uch fallhood and ſtratagems to gain re- 
ſpet and reverence, it behoves us cer- 
tdinly to wiſh for, and endeavour all fuch 
means as are uſeful and lawful, for the 
obtaining tne ſame. 

I might here, I think, convenichtly add, 
that thougli many preferments amonelſt 
the Clergy of Rome may pollibly be as 
ſmall as tome of ours in Exeland, yet we 
are to be put in mind of one mote excecl- 
lent Conttivance of theirs, and that 1s 
the denyal of Marriage to Prieſts, where- 
by they are freed from the Expences of a 
Family, and a train of young Children, 
that upon my word, wil! ſoon fuck up 
the Milk of a Cow or two, and grind 


in pieces a few Sheaves of Corn. The 
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Church of Fnzland therefore thinking it 
not fit to oblige their Clergy to a fingle 
life, and | ſuppoſe are not likely to alter 
their Opinion, unleſs they receive better 
reaſons for it from Rome, than have been 
as yet {ent over; he makes a compariſon 
very wide from the purpole, that gocs a- 
bout to try the Livings here in England, 
by thoſe of the Church of Rome : There 
being nothing more frequent in our 
Church, than for a Clergy-man to have 
taree or four Children to get Bread for, 
by chat time one in theirs {hall be allowed 
to go into Holy Orders. 

There is flill one thing remaining, 
which ought not to be forgotten (a thing 
thar 1s ſometimes urged, 1 know, by the 
Papiits, for the ſingle life of the Prielts) 
that docs much allo leſſen the Eſteem of 
our Miniltery ; and that is, the poor and 
contemptible Employment that many 
Children of the Clergy are forced upon, 
by reaſon of the meannels of their Fathers 
Levenue. It has happen'd, 1 know, ſome- 
times, that whereas it has pleaſed God to 
beſtow upon the Clergy-man a very {uf- 
ficient Income ; ye: {uch has been his carc- 
leſne(s, as char he hath made bur pitiful 
proyitions for his Children, And on the 

other 
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fide, notwithſtanding all the good care 
and thoughttulneſs of the Father, it has 
happen'd at other times that the Children, 
beyond the power of all advice, have 
{cemed to be reſolved for Debauchery ; 
but ro ſee Clergy-mens Children cons 
demnd to rhe walking of Horſes, to 
wait upon a Tapſter, or the like, and 
that only becauſe their Father, was nor 
able to allow them a more gentile Edu- 
cation, arc ſuch Employments that can- 
not bur bring great diſgrace and diſhonout 
upon the Clergy. 

Bur this is not all the inconvenence that 
atrends the {mall Income, the Portion of 
fome Clergy-men; for beſides that the 
Clergy in general is difeſteemed, they are 
likely alſo to do bur little good in their - 
Pariſh. Fort ir isa hard matrer for the Pe6- 
ple to believe thar he taiks any thing to 
the purpole, that wants ordinary Food for 
his Family, and that his Advice and Ex- 
poſition can come from aboye, that is 
{carce defended againlt the Weather. I 
have heard a travelling poor Man beg 
with very good Reaſon and a great ſtream 
of ſcaſonable Rhetorick, and yet it has 
been very little minded , becauſe his 


Cloaths were torn, or at leaſt out of 
H z Faſhion: 
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Fathion: And on the other ſide, I have 
heard bur an ordinary ſaying, proceeding 
from a fine Suir, and a good luſty Title 
of Honour, highly admired ; which would 
not poſſibly have been hearken'd ro, had 
it been uttered by a meaner Perſon ; yet 
by all means, becauſe it was a Phanſre of 
his Worſhips, it muſt be counted high, and 
notably expreſſed. IF indeed this world 
were made of {ſincere and pure beaten 
Verrue; like the Gold of the firſt Age, 
than ſuch idle and fond prejudices would 
be a very vain {uppolal : and the DoQtrine 
rhat proceeded from rhe moſt tattered and 
- contemptible Habit, and the moſt ſparing 
Dict, would be as acceptable as thar 
which foweth from a Silken Caſlock, 
and the beſt chear : Bur ſeeing the World 
is not abſolutely perfect, it is to be que- 
ſ{tioned, whether he that runs upon Traſt 
for every Ounce of Proviftion he ſpends 
in his Family, can ſcarce look from his 
Pulpit into any Seat of the Church, but 
chat he ſpies ſome bedy or other that hes 
beholden to, and depends upon; and for 
want of mony has ſcarce confidence to 
{peak handſomely to his Sextor ; it 1s to 
be queſtiond, 1 fay, whether one thus 


* deſti- 
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deſtitute of all rolerable ſubliſtence, and 
thus ſhattered and diftracted with moſt 
neceſſary Cares, can either invent with 
diſcretion, or utter with courage any 
thing that may be beneficial to his People, 
whereby they may become his diligent at- 
tenders, and hearty reſpeCters. 

And as the People do almoſt reſolye a- 
gainſt being amended, or bettered by that 
Miniſters Preaching, whoſe circumſtances, 
as to this life, are {o bad, and his condi- 
tion {o low ; ſo likewiſe 1s their Devoti- 
on very cool, and indifferent in hearing, 
from {ſuch a one, the Prayers of the 
Church. The Divine-ſervice, all the 
World know, is the ſame, if read in the 
moſt magnificent Cathedral, orin the moſt 
private Parlour : Or, if performed by the 
Archbiſhop himſelf, or by the meaneſt of 
his Prieſts : But as the folemnity of the 
place, beſides the Conſecration of it to 
God Almighty, do much influence upon 
the Devotion of the People : ſo alſo the 
quality and condition of the perſon that 
reads it. And alchough there be not that 
acknowledged difference between a Prieft 
comfortably provided for, and him that is 
an the Thorns and Bryars, as there is be- 

il 3 tween 
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rween one placed in great Digniry and 
Authoriry, and one that is in leſs; yet 
{uch a difierence the People will make, 
that they will ſcarce hearken ta whar is 
read by the one, and yet be molt religi- 
ouſly attentive to the other. Not ſurely 
that any one can think, that he whole 
countenance 1s chearly, and his Barns full, 

can petition Heayen more effectually, or 
prevail with God for the forgiveneſs of a 
greater ſin, than he who is pittifully pale, 
and is not owner of an Ear of Corn : yet 
moſt certainly they do not delight to con- 
fels their Sins, and ſing Praiſes to God 
with him, who ſighs more for want of 
Mony and Victuals, than for his Treſ- 
palles and Offences. Thus it is, and will 
be, do you and I (Sir) what we can to 
the contrary. Did our Church indeed be- 
lieve, withthe Pop//?s, every perſon right- 
fully ordained, to be a kind of God Al- 
mighty, working Miracles and doitig 

Wonders ; then would People moſt readi- 
ly proſtrate themiclyes ro every thing tO 
holy Orders, theugh it couid bur juit 
erecp: But being our Church counts 
chole of the C| crgy ro be but mortal! 
Mcn though peculiarly dcaicated to 
God and his Service) rheir bchaviour, 

| the)! 
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cheir condition and circumſtances of life 
will 'neceſfarily come into our value, and 
eſteem of them. And therefore ir is to 
no purpoſe for men to ſay, that this need 
not be; it being but mere prejudice, hu- 
mour and phanic : and that if the Man 
be truly in Holy Orders, thar's the great 
matter : And from thence come Bleſlings, 
Abſolution, and Interceſſion through 
Chriſt with God : And that it is not Phz- 
loſophy, Languages, Eceleftaſtical Hiſtory, Pru- 
dence, Diſcretion, and Reputation, by which 
the Miniſter can help us on towards 
Heaven : Notwithſtanding this, I ſay a» 
gain, that ſeeing Men are Men, and ſec» 
ing that we are of the Church of Ere- 
land, and not of that of Roz:, theie 
things ought to be weighed and con{i- 
dered; and for want of being fo, our 

Church of Ezgland has uttered much, 
And I am almoſt confident, that ſince 
the Reformation, nothing has more hin- 
dred People from a jult eſtimation of a 
Form of Pray:r, and our Zoly Liturey, 
than employing a company of Boys, or 
old illiterate Mumblers, ro read the Ser- 
vice. And I do verily believe thatart this 
yery day, elpccially in Cities and Corpo- 
rations, (which make up the third part of 
H 4 QUr 
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our Nation) there is nothing that does 


more keep back ſome diſſatisfied People 
from Church, till Sexvice be over, than 
that iris read by ſome Ten or Twelve- 
pound-man, with whoſe Parts and Edy- 
cation they are {o well acquainted, as to 
have reaſon to know, that he has bur juſt 
Skill cnough to read the Lefens with 
twice conning over. And though the 
Oijtice of the Reader, be only to read 
word for word, and ncither to invent 
and expound ; yet People love he ſhould 
be a Perion of {uch worth and knowledge, 
as it may be ſuppaſed he underſtands 
what he reads. And although for ſome 
it were £00 burthen{omea task to read the 
Service twice a day, and Preach as often; 
VET certainly it were much better 1 the 
People had but ons Sermon in a fortnight 
or month, 1o the Service was performed 
py a k pa jak z and valuable Perton, than 
to run an unlcarned rout of contemprible 
People inco Holy Orders, on purpoſe 
only to lay the Prayers, of the Church, 
who p* xrhaps thall underſtand very little 
more th2n a kollow Pipe made of Tin or 

Wainſcor. 
Neither do I here at all reflet upon Ca- 
igearals ; where the Prayers are uſually 
read 


\ 
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read by ſome grave and worthy Perſon : 
and as for the unlearned Singers, whether 
Boys or Men, there is no more complaint 
ro be made, as to this Caſe, than that 
they have not an all-underſtanding Organ, 

or a prudent and diſcreet Coryet. 
Neither need People be afraid that the 
Miniſter for want of Preaching ſhould 
grow {lift and ruſty, ſuppoſing he came 
not into the Puſpil every week : for he 
may ſpend his time very honeſtly, either 
by raking better care of what he Preaches, 
and by {criouſly conſidering what is moſt 
uſeful and ſcaſonable for che People ; and 
not what Snbject he can Preach upon with 
molt eaſe, or_upon what Text he can 
make a brave Spcech, for which no body 
{hall be better, or where he can beſt ſteal 
withour being diſcover'd, as is the pra- 
Ctice of many Divines in priyate Pariſhes: 
or elſe he may ſpend it in vititing the 
Sick, inſtructing the Ignorant, and re- 
covering ſuch as are gone allray : For, 
though there be Churches built for pub- 
lick Aſſemblies, for publick Inſtruction, 
and Exhortation: and though there be 
not many abſolutely plain places of Scri- 
pture that do oblige the Miniſter to walk 
jrom Houſe to Houle, yer certainly Peo- 
ple 
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ple might receive much more advantage 
from ſuch charitable Viſits and friendly 
Conferences, than from general Diſcour- 
{es leycll'd at the whole World ; where 
perhaps the greateſt part of the time ſhall 
be ſpent in ulcle(s Prefaces, Dividings and 
Flouriſhings. Which thing is very practi- 
cable, excepting ſome vaſt Pariſhes : In 
which allo it 1s much better to do good 
to {ome than to none at all. 

There is but one Caiamity more rhat I 
ſhall mention, which though it need not 
abſolutciy, 7.-.ir does roo frequently ac- 
company the [ow concition of many of 
the Clergy : Ana vh2t 15, It 15 a great ha- 
Zard, if they be rior ©.i'e, zntempera's and 
ſcandalous, 1 fay, canon prove it ftriatly 
and undenvably that a man {mally bene- 
ficed, mu't of neceflity be diſlolute and 
debauched : bur when we con'tacr, how 
much he lies ſubjet ro the humour of all 
kind of Reprobates ; and how ealily he 
is rempted from his own Houle of Poverty 
and Melancholly ; it is to be fearcd, that 
he will be willing too often to forlake his 
own Srudy of a few {curvy Books, and his 
own Habitation of Darkneſs, where there 
is ſeldom eating or drinking, for a good 
lizhrtome one, where rhere 1s a bountiful 

pro\y: 
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proviſion of both. And when he comes 
here, though he {wears not at all, yet he 
muſt be ſure to {ay nothing to them that 
do it, by all that they can think of: And 
chough he judges it not fit to lead the Fore- 
lorn in Vice and Prophaneneſs ; yer, if 
he goes about to damp a Frolick, there 
js great danger, not only of lofing his 
Sunday Dinner, bur all opportunities of ſuch 
futurc refreſhments, for his nicenels and 
{queamiſhnels And ſuch asare but art all 
diſpoſed to theſe lewd kind of Mectings, 
beſides rhe Devil, he ſhall haye follicitors 
enough, who count all ſuch revelling oc- 
caſions very unſlavoury, and unhallowed, 
unlcis they have the preſence of ſome 
Clergy man to {ancihe rhe Ordinance : 
Who, if he ſlicks at his Glafs, bleſs him, 
and call hiny but Do&or, and it ſlides pre- 
(ently. I rake no delight, I muſt con- 
fels, to inſiſt upon this, bur only I could 
very much with that ſuch of our Go- 
vernous, as go amongſt our ſinall pre- 
ferr'd Clergy, totake a view of the Con- 
dition of the Church and Chancel, that 
they would make bur enquiry whether 
che Miniſter himſelf be not much out of 
repair, 
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I havenow done, Sir, with the Grounds 
of that difeſteem that many of the Clergy 
lie under both by the /znorance of ſome, 
and the extreme Poverty of others ; And I 
ſhould have troubled you no farther but 
that I rhought it convenient not to omit 
the particular occaſions that do concur to 
the making up of many of our Clergy ſo 
pitifully poor and contemptible. 

The firſt thing that contributes much to 
the Poverty of the Clergy, is the great 
ſcarcity of Livings : Churches and Chappels 
we have enough, it is to be confeſſed, if 
compared with the bigneſs of our Nation - 
But in reſpect of that infinite number that 
are in Holy Orders, it1sa very plain cale, 
that there is a very great want. Ana, Tam 
confident that in a very little time I could 
procure hundreds that ſhould ride both 
Sunand Moon down, and beeverlaſtingly 
yours, if you could help them but to a 
Living of Twenty five, or Thirty Pounds 
a year: And this I ſuppole to be chiefly 
occalioned upon theſe rwo accounts ; ct» 
ther from the Eazerneſs and Ambition thar 
{ome People have of going into Orders ; or 
from the r2fze of others into the Church ; 
who being otherwiſe diſappointed of a 
Livelihood, hope, to make ſure of one by 
that means. Firſt, 
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Firſt, I fay, that which encreaſes the un- 
provided for number of the Clergy, is 
People poſting into Orders, before they 
know their Meflage or Buſineſs, only out 
of a certain kind of Pride and Ambition. 
Thus ſome are hugely in love with the 
meer Title of Prieſt, or Deacon ; never 
confidering how they ſhall live, or what 
good they are likely ro do in their Office : 
but only they have a phanſie that a Cat- 
ſock, if it be made long, is a very hand- 
ſom Garment, though it be neyer paid 
for : And that the Desk is clearly the belt, 
and the Pulpit the higheſt Scar in all the 
Pariſh ; Thar they ſhall rake place of moſt 
bur Eſquires and Right-Worſhipfuls: That 
they ſhall have the honour of being Spiri- 
tual Guides and Countellours : and they 
ſhall be ſuppoſed ro underſtand more of 
the Mind of God than ordinary, though 
perhaps they ſcarce know the Old Law 
from the New, nor the Caxez from the 
Apocrypha, Many, I ſay, fuci: as rhele 
there be, who know not where to get 
two Groats, ' nor what they have to ſay to 
the People, but only becauſe they have 
heard that the Office of a Miniſter is the 
moſt Noble and honourable Employment 
in the World, therefore thev, not know- 


ing 
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ing in the leaſt what the meaning of that 
is, Orders by all means muſt have, tho' 
it be to the diſparagement of that Holy 
Function. ; 

Others alſo there be, who arc not ſo 
highly polle(s d with the meer dignity of 
che Office, and honourablencſs of the 
Employment, bur think, had they bur a 
Licenſe and Authority to Preach, Oh 
how they could pay it away! And that 
they can tell the People fuch ſtrange 
things, as they never heard before in all 
their lives : That they have got ſuch a 
commanding Voice, ſuch heart-breaking 
Expreſſions, ſuch a peculiar Method of 
Text-dividing, and {uch notable Helps 
for the interpreting all difficulties in Scrip- 
Lure, that they can ſhew the People a 
much ſhorter way to Heaven, than has 
been as yet made known by any. Such 
a forwardnets as this, of going into Holy 
Orders, cirner mcerly out of an ambi- 
rious humour of being calicd a Prieſt, or 
of thinking they could do tuch feats and 
wonders, if they might be bur free of 
the Pulpit, has filled the Nation with 
many more Divines, than there is any 
competent Maintenance for inthe Church. 


Another 
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Another great crowd that is made in 
the Church, is by thoſe, that rake in 
there only as a place of ſhelter and re= 
fug? : Thus we have many turn Prieſts 
and Deacons, either for want of Employ- 
ment in their Profeſſion of Law, Phyfich. 
or the like ; or having been unfortunate 
in their Trade, or having broken a Le 
or an Arm, and {o diſabled from follow- 
ing their former Calling ; or, having had 
the pleaſure of {pending their Eſtate, or 
being ( perhaps delervedly ) diſappointed 
of their Inheritance. The Church is a 
very large and good Sanctuary, and one 
Spiritual ſhilling 1s as good as three 'Tem- 
porality ſhillings : Ler the hardeſt come 
tro the hardeſt ; if they can ger by heart, 
uid eft Fides > Quid eft Eccleſia > Quot 
ſunt Concilia Generalia > And gain Or- 
ders, they may prove Readers or Preachers, 
according as their Gifts and Opportuni- 
ties ſhall lie. Now, many {ſuch as thele, 
the Church being not able to provide for 
(as there is no great realon that She 
ſhould be {ollicirous about it ) muſt 
needs prove a very great dilparagement 
ro Her: They coming hither juſt as the 
old Heath:zs ule to goto Prayers : When 
nothing would ſtop the anger of the 

Gods, 
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Gods, then for a touch of Devotion : and 
if there be no way to get Vidctuals, ra- 
ther than ſtarye let us Read or Preach. 

In ſhort, Sir, we are perfectly over- 
ſtock'd with Profeſſors of Divinity ; there 
being ſcarce employment for half of thoſe 
who undertake that Office. And unleſs 
we had ſome of the Romiſh Tricks, to 
ramble up and down, and cry Pardons 
and /ndulzences: Or for want of a Li- 
ving, have good ſtore of Clicnts in the 
buſineſs of Purgatory, or the like, and fo 
make {ſuch unrighteous gains of Religion, 
it were certainly much better if many of 
chem were otherwiſe determined, Or 
unleſs we had ſome vent for our learned 
ones beyond rhe Sca, and could tranſport 
{o many Tun of Divines yearly, as we 
do other Commodities, with which rhe 
Nation is over-{tock'd ; we do certain- 
ly very unadviſedly to breed up fo many 
to that Holy Calling, or to ſuffer {ſo many 
to ſteal into Orders, ſeeing there 15 not 
ſufficient Work and Employment for 
them. 

The next thing rhar does much heigh- 
ren the Mitery of our Church, as to the 
Poverty of it, is the Gentries defign- 
ing, not only the weak, the lame, and 

uſually 
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uſually the moſt il-fayour'd of their 
Children for the Office of the Miniſtry, 
bur alſo ſuch as they intend to ſettle ho- 
thing upon for their {ſubſiſtence ; leaving 
them wholly ro the bare hopes of Church- 
preferment. For, as they think, let the 
thing look how it will, it is good enough 
for the Church; and that if it had bur 
Limbs enough to climb the Pulpit, and 
Eyes enough to find the Day of the 
Month, it will ſerve well enough to 
Preach and Read Service : So like- 
wiſe they think they have obliged 
the Clergy yery much, if they pleaſe to 
beſtow two or three years Education up- 
on a younger Son at the Univerſity, and 
then commend him to the Grace of God, 
and the favour of the Church, without 
one peny of Money or inch of Land. 
You mull” riot think, that he will ipoil 
his eldeſt Son's Eſtate, or hazard rhe let- 
ſening the Credit of the Family, to do 
that which may tend any way to the 
Reputation arid Honour of the Clergy. 
And thus it comes to pals that you may 
commonly ride ten miles, and ſcarce meer 
with a Divize that is worth above two 
Spoons and a Pepper-box, belides his Li- 
ving or Spiritual Preferments. For, as for 
the Land, that goes {weeping away = 

] Ta 
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the eldeſt Son, for the immortality of the 
Family ; and as for the Money, that is 
uſually employed for ro bind out, and 
ſer up other Children. And thus you 
ſhall have them make no doubt of gi- 
ving five hundred or a thouſand pounds 
for a ſtock to them: But for the poor 
Djvinity-Son, if he gets bur enough to 
buy a broad. Hart at ſecond hand, and a. 
{mall Sy/emz or two of Faith, that's count- 
ed ſtock ſufficient for him to ſet up with- 
al. And poſſibly he might make {ome 
kind of ſhift in this world, if any body 
will ingage that he ſhall have neither Wite 
nor/ Children ; bur if it {ſo falls out that 
he leaves the world, and behind him ei-. 
ther the one or the others; in what a 
diſmal condition are theſe likely to be, 
and how will their ſad Calamities reflet 
upon the Clergy ? So «diſmal a thing is 
this commonly judged, that rhoſe that 
at their departure out of this Life are pi- 
ouſly and vertuouſly Gdiſpoſed, do uſually 
reckon the taking care for the relief of 
the poor Miniſters Widows, to be an op- 
portunity of as neceſlary Charity, as the 
mending of the Highways, and the erect- 
ing of Hoſpitals. 

Bur-neither are ſpiritual Preferments 


only {carce by reaſon of that great num- 
ber 
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ber' that lie hovering over them, arid that 
they that are thus upon the Wing are us 
ſually deſtitute of any other Eſtate and 
Livelihood; but alſo when they come in- 
to poſſeſſion of them, they finting for 
the moſt part nothing but a little Sauce 
and ſecond Courle, rigs, Geele and Ap- 
ples, mult nees be pur upon great per- 

exities for the ſtanding neceſfaries of a 
Family. So that if it be enquired by any 
one, how comes it-to paſs thar- we have 
{o many in Holy Orgers that underſtand 
ſo little, and that are able to do {o little 
Service in the Church > If we would an- 
ſiver plainly and truly, we may ſay, be- 
cauſe they are good for nothing elſe. For, 
ſhall we think that any man that is not 
curs'd to uſeleineſs, poverty and miſery, 
will be content with Twenty or Thirty 
Pounds a Year? For though in the bulk 
it looks at firſt like a bountiful Eſtate ; 

et, if we think of it a little better, we 
ſhall find rhat an or-linary Bricklay:# or 
Carpenter, (1 mean not your great hides 
takers and Maſter-workmer ) that earns 
conſtantly bur his rwo ſhillings a day, has 

clearly a better Reyenue, and has certain- 
ly 'the command of more Money : For 
that the one has no dilapidations, and 
I z the 
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the like, ro conſume a great part of his 
weekly Wages, which you know how 
much the other is ſubject unto. So that 
as long as we have ſo mamy ſmall and 
contemptible Livings belonging to our 
Church (let the World do what it can ) 
we mult expect that they ſhould be ſup- 
\ plied by very lamentable and unſervice- 
able things : For that no body elſe will 
meddle with them; Unleſs one in an Ape,z: 
bounding with Money, Charity and Good- 
nets, will preach for nothing. For if Men 
of Knowledge, Prudence and Wealth, 
have a fancy againſt a Living of "Twenty 
or Thirty Pounds a Year : There is no 
way to get them into ſuch an underta- 
king, but by ſending out a ſpiritual Preſs : 
For that very few Volunteers that are of 
worth (unleſs better encouraged) will 
g0 into that Holy Warfare : But it will 
be left ro rhoſe who cannot deviſe how 
otherwile to live. 

Neither muſt People (ay, that beſides 
Biſhopricks, Prebends, and the like, we 
have ſeveral brave Bencefices, ſufficient to 
invite thoſc of the be{t Parts, Education 
and Diſcretion. For imagine One Living 
in Forty 1s wortha Hundred Pounds a 
Year, and fupplied by a Man of m_ 

al 
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and wholeſome Counſel, What are the 
other Thirty Nine the better for that ? 
Whar are the People about Carli: bet- 
cer'd by his Inſtrudtions and Advice who 
lives at Dover 2 It was certainly our S- 
viours Mind, not only that the Goſpel! 
ſhould be preached unto all Nations ar 
firſt, bur that the Meaning and Power of 
it ſhould be preſerved and conſtantly de- 
clared to all People, by ſuch as had judg- 
ment to do it. 

Neith:r again muſt they ſay, That C;- 
tis, Corporations, and the great Trading 
Towns of this Nation, ( which are the 
Strength and Glory of it, and that con- 
tain the uſeful People of the World) are 
uſually inſtruted by very Learned and 
Judicious Perſons. For, I ſuppoſe, thar 
our Saviour's Deſign was not that Mayors, 
Aldermen and Merchants, ſhould be only 
{ayed ; but alſo that all plain Countrey 
People ſhould partake of the ſame means : 
Who, though they read not {o many Gu- 
zetts, as a Citizen, nor concern themleives 
where the Turk or King of France ſets on 
next; yet the true Knowledge of God is 
now {ſo plainly delivered in Scripture, 
that there wants nothing but Sober and 
Prudent Offerers-of the Av ro make it 
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ſaving to thoſe of the meaneſt Under. 
ſtandings. And therefore in all Pariſhes, 
if poſſible, there ought to be ſuch a fixr 
and {etied Proviſion, as might reaſonably 
invite ſome careful and prudent Perſon, 
for the Peoples Guide and Inſtruction in 
Holy Matters. 

And furthermore : It might be added, 
chat the Revenu? belonging to moſt of 
Corporation Livines 1s no {uch mighty bu- 
ſineſs: For were it not for the uncertain 
and humorlome Contribution of the well- 

leaſed Pariſhioners, the Parſon and his 
Family might be eaſily ſtarved, for all the 
Lands or In-come that belongs to his 
Church. Beſides the great miſchief thar 
{uch kind of hired Preachers have done 
in the World, which I ſhall not ſtay here 
to inſiſt upon. 

And as we have not Churches enough, 
in reſpect of the great multitude that are 
qualified for a Living ; fo, conſidering the 
{mallneſs of rhe Revenue, and the num- 
ber of People that are to be the Hearers, 
it is very plain that we have too many. 
And we ſhall many times find two /Chur- 
ches in the ſame Yard, whenas one would 
hold double the People of both the Pa- 
raiftes : And if they were united for the 

| encourage- 
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encouragement of ſome deſerving Perſon, 
he might calily make ſhift ro ſpend very 
honeſtly and temperately the Revenue of 
both. And what though Churches ſtand 

at a little further diſtance ; People may 
pleaſe to walk a mile without diſtemper- 
ing themſelves; when as they ſhall go 
three or four to a Market to ſell rwo peny- 
worth of Eggs. 

Bur ſuppoſe, they reſolve to pretend, 
chat they ſhall catch cold (the Clouds 
being more than ordinary thick upon rhe 
Sunday, as they uſually are, if there be 
Religion in rhe caſe) and that they are 
abſolutely bent upon, having Inſtruction 
brought to their own Town : Why mighr 
not one Sermon a day, or rather than fail 
one in a fort-night, from a Prudent and 

ye!! cſteem'd of Preacher, do as well as 
So a day from him, that talks all the 
year long, nothing to the purpoſe, and 
thereupon is laugh at and defpilſed 2? 

{ know what People will preſently ſay 
to this, vis. Thar if upon Senday the 
Church-doors be ſhut, the 4c doo will 
be open. And therefore there muſt be 
tome body, though never fo weak and 
lamentable, to pals away the time in the 


Church, that the People may be kept 
I 4 {ober 
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{ſober and peaceable. Truly, if Religion 
and the Worthip of God conſiſted only in 
Negatives; and that the obſervation of 
the Sabbath was only not to be drunk ; 
then they ſpeak much to the purpoſe ; 
bur if it be otherwiſe, very little. It be- 
ing not much unlike ( as it is the faſhion 
in many places) to the ſending of little 
Children of rwo or three years old to a 
School-Dame, without any deſign of learn- 
ing one Lettcr, bur only to keep them 
out of the Fire and Water. 

Laſt of all, People muſt not ſay that 
there needs no great ſtore of Learning in 
a Miniſter, and therefore a {mall Living 
may an{wer his deſerts : for that there be 
Flemilies made on purpoſe by the Church 
for young Beginners and flow Inventers. 
Whercupon it is that ſuch difference is 
made between giving Ord-rs and Licenſe 
to preach ; the laſt being granted only to 
ſuch as the Biſhop ſhall judge able to 
make Sermons. | 

But this docs not ſeem to do the buſi, 
neſs : For, though it be not neceſſary for 
every Guide of a Pariſh to underſtand all 
the Orzental Langages, or to make exact» 
iy elegant or profound Diſcourſes for the 
Pulpit ; yer moſt certainly it is yery re- 
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quiſite that he ſhould be ſo far learned 
and judicious, as prudently to adviſe, 
dire, inform and fatisfie the People in 
Holy Matters, when = demand it, or 
or beg it from him. Which to perform 
readily and judiciouſly, requires much 
more diſcretion and $kill, than upon long 
deliberation, to make a continued ralk of 
an hour, without any great diſcernible 
failing. So that were a Miniſter tied up 
never to ſpeak one Sentence of his own 
Invention out of the Pulpit. in his whole 
Life time, yet doubtleſs many other oc- 
caſions there be, for which neither Wiſ- 
dom nor Reputation ſhould -be wanting 
in him that has the Care and Government 
of a Pariſh. 

I ſhall not here go about to pleaſe my 
ſelf with the imagination of all the great 
Tithes being reftored to the Church, ha- 
ving little reaſon to hope to ſee fuch days 
of vertue. Nor ſhall I here queſtion the 
Almightineſs of former Ainzs and Parl;a- 
ments ; nor diſpute whether all rhe King 
Henries in the World, with never ſuch a 
Powerful Parliament, were able to deter- 
mine to any other uſe, what was once ſo- 
lemnly dedicated to God and his Service. 
Bur yet when we look oyer the Prefaces 

to 
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ro thoſe As of Parliaments, whereby 
ſome Church-Reyenues were granted to 
Henry VII. one cannot but be much 
taken with the Ingenuity of that Parlia- 
mnt : That when the Aing wanted a 
ſupply of Money, and an Augmentation 
to his Revenue, how handſomly out of 
the Church they mate proviſion for him, 
without doing themlelyes any injury ar 
all: For, ſay they, ſeeing His Majeſty is 
our Foy and Life, ſeeing that He is ſo Conra- 
gious and Wiſe, ſecing that Fe is ſo Tender 
of, and Well-affefted to all his Subjefts ; and 
that He has been at ſuch large Expences 
for Five and Twenty whole Tears to Defend 
and Protett this His Realm ; therefore in 
all Duty . and Gratitude, and as a manifeſt 
Token of our unfeizned Thankfulneſs, We da 
grant unto the King and His Heirs for 
ever, &c. It follows as cloſely as can be, 
That becauſe the Xinz had been a good 
and deſerving Xing, and had been art 
much Trouble and Expence for the Safety 
and Honour of the Nation, that there- 
fore all his wants ſhall be ſupplied our of 
che Church : Aim if all the Charges that 
he had been at, was upon the account 
only of his Eccl-ftraſtice! Snbjedts, and not 
in relation to the reſt. 

It 
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Ir is not, Sir, for you and I to gueſs 
which way the who'e Clergy in general 
might be better provided for. But ſure 
it 15s, and muſt not be denyed, that fo 
long as many Livings continue as they 
now are, thus impoveriſhed ; and thar 
there be fo few encouragements for Men 
of Sobricty, Wildom, and Learning, we 
have no reaſon to expect much better In- 
{tructors and Governours of Parithes,than 
at preſent we commonly find. 

There is a way, I know, that {ome Peo- 
ple love marvellouſly to talk of, and rhar 
IS a juſt and equal leveiling of Eccl-ftafti- 
cal-prefterments. What a delicate refreſh- 
ment, ſay they, would it be, if rwenty or 
thirty tchoultand pound a year were taken 
from the Biſhops, and diſcreetly ſprinkled 
amongſt che poorer and meaner fort of the 
Clergy 2 how would it rejoyce their 
hearrs, and encourage them in their Of- 
fice 2 What nced rhole great and {umptu- 
ous Pa'accs, their City, and their Coun- 
try Houles, their Parks and {pacious 
Waters, their coſtly Dithes and faſhionable 
Sauces? May not he that lives in a {mall 
Thatch'd Houſe, that can {carce walk 
four flrides in his own Ground, that has 
only read well concerning Yeniſon, Fj, 
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and Fowl; may not he, I fay, Preach as 
loud, and to as much purpoſe, as one of 
thoſe high and mighty Spiritualifis > Go 
to then, ſeeing it hath pleaſed God to 
make ſuch a bountiful proviſion for his 
Church in general, what need we be ſo[- 
licitous about the amending the low con- 
dition of many of the Clergy, when as 
there is (uch a plain remedy at hand, had 
we but Grace to apply it 2 This invention 
pleaſes ſome mainly well : bur for all the 
oreat care they pretend to have of the 
diſtreſſed part of the Clergy, I am confi- 
dent, one might eaſily gueſs what would 
pleaſe them much better : If inſtead of 
augmenting {mall Benefices, the Biſhops 
would be pleaſed to return to them thoſe 
Lands that they purchaſed in their abſence. 
And then as for the relieving of the Cler- 
gy, they would try if they could find our 
another way. 

But art thou in good earneſt my excel- 
lent Contriver ? Doft thou think thar if 
the greateſt of our Church Preferments 
were wiſely parcell'd out amongſt thoſe 
that are in want, it would do much feats 
and courteſies 2 And doſt thou not like- 
wile think, that if ten or twenty of the 
luſtieſt Nobl:-ens Eſtates of Enzland were 
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cleaverly ſliced among the Indigent, would 
it not ſtrangely refreſh ſome of the poor 
Laity, that cry Small-coal or grind Scil- 
fars? I do ſuppoſe thar if God ſhould at- 
rerwards incline thy mind (for I phanſie 
it will not be as yet a good while) to bea 
Benefaftor ro the Church ; thy wiſdom 
may poſſibly direc thee to diſperſe thy 
goodnels in {ſmaller parcels, rather than 
to flow in upon two or three with full 
happineſs. But if it be my inclination to 
{ettle upon one Eccleraſtical perion, and 
his ſucceſſors for eyer, a thouſand pounds 
a year ; upon condition only to read th: 
Service of the Church once in a week, and 
thou takeſt it ill; and findeſt fault with 
my prudence, and the Method of my Mu- 
nificence; and fſayſt, that the ſtipend is 
much too large for fucha ſmall task: Yer, 
I am confident, that ſhould I make thy 
Laityſhip Heir of ſuch an Eſtate, and 
oblige thee only to the trouble and ex- 
pence of the ſpending a ſingle Chicken, 
or half a dozen of Larks, once a year, in 
Commemoration of me, that thou would(ſt - 
count me the wiſeſt Man that eyer was 
ſince the Creation: And pray to God, 
never to diſpoſe my mind to part withone 
Farthing of it for any other uſe than for 

che 
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the Service of thy ſelf and thy Family, 
And yer, ſo it is, that becauſe the Bj- 
ſhops, upon their firſt being reſtored, had 
the confidence to levy Fines according ag 
they were n= due, and aetired to live 
in their own Houſes (if not pull'd down) 
and to receive their own Rents : Pre- 
{ently they cry our, the Charch-men have 
got all the Treaſure, and Mony of the 
Nation'-into their han-'s.. If they have 
any, let them thank God for it, and make 
o00d uſe of it, Weep not Beloved, for 
there is very little hopes, that they will 
caſt it all/into the Sea, on purpole to ſtop 
the Mourhs of 'them, that ſay they have 
roo much. 

What other 'contrivances there may be 
for the ſettling upon Miniſters in general a ' 
{uſfficient Revenue for their ſubſiſtehce'and. 
encouragement in their Office; T' ſhall 
leave to be conſidered of 'by the Govers 
nours of Learning and Religion. Only, 
thus much 1s certain, that fo long as the' 
Maintenance of many Miniſters is fo very 
{mall, it is not to be avoided, but that a 
great part of them will want Learning, 
Prudence, Courage, and eſteem to do any 
good where they live. And what if we 
have (as by all muſt be acknowledged) 
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as wiſe and learned Bithops as be in-the 
World 3 and many others of very great 
underſtanding, and wiſdom, yet as. was 
before hinted, unleſs there be provided 
for moſt Towns and Pariſhes, ſome to» 
lerable and ſufficient Guides ; theſtrengrh 
of Religion, and the Credit of the Clergy 
will daily languiſh more and more. Not 
that it is to be believed, that every-ſmall 
Country Pariſh ſhould be altogether hope- 
leſs as to the mext Life, unleſs they have 
a Hooker, a Chillingworth, a Hammond, or 
a Sanderſon, dwelling amongſt them ; bur 
requiſite it is, and might be. brought a- 
bout, that ſomebody there ſhould be, to 
whom the People have reaſon to attend, 
and to be direfted, and guided by him. 
I have, Sir, no more to ſay, were it 
not tha you find the word Rel;770» in the 
Title; of which in particular I have 
{poken very little : Neither need I, con- 
fidering how nearly it depends, as to its 
glory and ſtrength, upon the Reputation 
and Mouth of the Prieſt. And I ſhall 
add no more but this, viz. that among 
thoſe many things that tend to the decay 
of Religion, and of a due Reverence of 
the Z7oly Scriptures, nothing has more oc- 
calion'd it, than the ridiculous and idle 
Diſcourſes 
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Diſcourſes that are uttered out of Pul- 
pits. For when theGallants of the World 
do obſerve how the Miniſters themſelves 
do jingle, quibble, and play the Fools 
with their Texts, no wonder if they, who 
are ſo inclinable to Atheiſm, do not only 
deride and deſpiſe the Prieſts, but droll 
upon the Bible, and make a mock of all 
that is ſober and ſacred. I am, 


E1 Sir, 


Auguſt 8, 
167. Tour moſs humble Servant, 


F. B. 
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